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Chicago Lyric Theater 


Presents | Puritani: 


Chicago 

YHE Lyric Theater opened its 

second season, extended to five 

weeks, on Oct. 31 with Bellini’s 
“I ?uritani”’, starring Maria Meneg- 
hi: i-Callas, as Elvira; supported by 
Gi.iseppe di Stefano, as her Cavalier 
lover, Lord Arthur; Ettore Basti- 
anni, as her disappointed Puritan 
suitor, Sir Richard; and Nicola 
Rossi-Lemeni as Elvira’s kindly 
uncle, Sir George Walton. 

(he work was revived expressly 
for Miss Callas. For her it was a 
triumph, for the Lyric Theater a 
dead weight for an opening night. 
Three changes of heavy scenery 
drew out Act I to Wagnerian 
length. Despite some meritorious 
singing by the chorus and by Mr. 
Di Stefano, Mr. Bastianini and Mr. 
Rossi-Lemeni, the act got going only 
with the appearance of Miss Callas. 

\ct I seemed only a prologue to 
the second and third acts in which 
Elvira’s two mad scenes occur. In 
both of these Miss Callas projected 
some affecting and exciting singing 
though the interpolated high D's 
were forced and out of focus. But 
her acting in song, movement, and 
gesture was memorable; the pathetic 
droop of her figure during her 
“mad” intervals is still vivid in the 
mind’s eye. No mistake about it, 
she is the premier singing actress of 
today. 

Bellini did not write interesting 
music for his baritones and _ basses, 
or so it seemed from the _perfor- 
mance. In a smaller auditorium, 
with these parts sung bel canto with 
Bellini’s fioriture retained it might 
be a different story. The most sus- 
tained and rewarding music was 
heard in Act IV between Miss Cal- 
las and Mr. Di Stefano. This gifted 
tenor had a way of vaulting to a 
high C or D (he had plenty of 
both) that was thrilling to hear. 

Nicola Rescigno conducted with 
enthusiasm but not always with dis- 
cretion. The brasses and wood- 
winds sounded coarse and assertive, 

nd the orchestra at times overpow- 
cred the singers. 

On the next night with the vet- 
ran Tullio Serafin conducting, 
vhat a difference! The opera was 
‘Aida”’ and the orchestra, suave, ex- 
sressive, seldom blanketed the sing- 
‘rs. The cast was a sumptuous one: 
Renata Tebaldi, as Aida: Astrid 
Varnay, as Amneris; Tito Gobbi, as 
\monasro; William Wilderman, as 
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Callas Scores Triumph 


By Howarp TALLey 


the High Priest; Kenneth Smith, as 
the King; Mariano Caruso, as the 
Messenger; Marilu Adams, as the 
Priestess; and a young tenor, Doro 
Antonioli, a Serafin 
Radames. 

This young man, slight of build 
and seemingly inexperienced stage- 
wise, started the vocal proceedings 
with an expressive and rousing 
“Celeste Aida”. The voice was sur- 
prisingly large, rounded and well 
produced. Only in Act IV did he 
fail to measure up to the vocal de- 
mands in the closing duet, to be ex- 
pected from one who the day be- 
fore had contracted a virus infec- 
tion. 

Both the High Priest and the 
King sang with organlike tones, and 
acted with a dignity befitting their 
high offices. Miss Varnay, as Am- 
neris, acted better than she sang; 
there were Kundry-like inflections 
in some passages, which did not ac 
cord with the Verdian melodic style. 

Miss ‘Tebaldi’s precipitous  en- 
trance in Act I left no one in doubt 
who was the dominant singer on the 
stage, in ensemble and in action. 
She sang with almost ferocious en- 
ergy, calling for the utmost from 
her magnificent vocal equipment. 
Those who had heard her record 
ings regretted her failure to exploit 
her mezza voce in the Nile Scene 
and in the final duet. The most 
satisfactory performer of the evening 
was Tito Gobbi, who projected his 
powerful and rich baritone voice 


protégé, as 


Principals in Bellini’s “I Puritani’’, which i 
Lyric Theater's second season: Maria Meneghini-Callas, as Elvira 






opened the Chicago 


(upper left) ; Giuseppe di Stefano, as Lord Arthur (upper right) : 
Nicola Rossi-Lemeni, as Sir George Walton (lower left): and 


Ettore Bastianini, as Sir Richard 


with ease and authority and whose 
acting throughout was in keeping 
with his role. The Priestess was 
more notable for her piety than for 
her voice. 

The Ruth Page dancers created 
pleasant diversions from the sol 
emnity of the surrounding proceed 
ings. In the Triumphal Scene, the 
chorus sounded understaffed until 
the Ethiopian prisoners joined thei 
rich voices to those of the regulat 
chorus. 

Chicago is well pleased with its 
Lyric Theater, with its young man- 
agers, Carol Fox and Lawrence 
Kelly, and its also young musical di 
rector, Nicola Rescigno. 


Reiner Contract Extended 


Over at Orchestra Hall, the Chi 
cago Symphony pursued the even 
tenor of its way under its perma 
nent conductor, Fritz Reiner. At 
this writing, the good news broke 
that his current contract as music 
director and conductor of the Chi 
cago Symphony had been replaced 
by a contract which extends through 
the 1958-59 season. 

In the Oct. 20 concert, after a 
splendid playing of the “Fidelio” 
Overture, Arne Oldberg’s “St. Fran 
cis of Assisi: Prayer and Hymn to 





Lavish Revival Opens Metropolitan Season 


LAVISHLY mounted revival of 
FA “The Tales of Hoffmann” be 
gan the 1955-56 season of the Metro 
politan Opera, on Nov. 14 before 
the traditional gala first-night au 
dience. 

The 80-year-old Pierre Monteux 
was in the pit for the Offenbach 
opera, which will be reviewed and 
illustrated in detail in the next 
issue of Musica AMERICA. With 
three exceptions the large cast was 
made up of American-born singers. 
Richard Tucker was Hoffmann: his 
three loves in the opera were Ro- 
berta Peters (Olympia), Risé Stev- 
ens (Giulietta), and Lucine Amara 
(Antonia); and Mildred Miller was 
Nicklausse, Hoffmann’s companion. 


Martial Singher, French baritone, 
returned to the company after a 
season’s absence to portray with 
superb — stylistic authority Hoff 
mann’s four adversaries — Lindorf, 
Coppélius, Dappertutto, and Dr. 
Miracle. Alessio De Paolis, veteran 
Italian tenor, assumed the four 
buffo roles of Andres, Cochenille, 
Pittichianaccio, and Frantz. 

In the distinguished audience 
were several United Nations ofh 
cials, who attended as guests of 
Rudolf Bing, general manager of 
the Metropolitan: Dag Hammarsk 
jold, Sir Pierson and Lady Dixon, 
M. and Mme. Herve Alphand, and 
the Hon. and Mrs. Henry Cabot 
Lodge, Jr. 





Creation”, with Louis Sudler, bari 
tone soloist, was given a reverent 
and expert performance. Though a 
novelty for these concerts, the work 
had been first heard at Ravinia Park 
on July 6, 1954. Its solemn and at 
times somnolent mood seemed anti 
climactic after the excitement of the 
“Fidelio” Overture, but it was 
strangely attuned to the 
measures of the Schumann Sym 
phony No. 2. Those who know the 
difficulties presented by this scor 
could appreciate the sympathetic 
unified, and at times brilliant read 
ing that Mr. Reiner and the orches 
tra gave it. The closing piece, Stra 
vinsky’s “Firebird” Suite, avoided 
the dragging, sentimental tempo ol 
the “Round of the Princesses’ 
favored by some other conductors 
and ended in a blaze of glory. 


opening 


The Oct. 27 concert was notable 
for two things: Mr. Reiner’s last 
Thursday appearance before his 
visit to Vienna to conduct Dic 
Meistersinger” in the new opera 
house, and Geza Anda’s debut with 
the orchestra in the Tchaikovsky 
Piano Concerto in B flat minor 
The Tchaikovsky was not Mr. An 
da’s dish, but he made it a tasteful 
one, nevertheless. This old wat 
horse under his hands became a 
gentle and winning steed. He dis 
covered many musical felicities in 
the quieter passa 
tones to resonate as Paderewski did 


ges, allowing single 
in days of old. He made a solid 
if not sensational impression; we 
hope he will come again to play 
the Beethoven Fourth or one of the 
Mozart concertos 

The first half of the program con 
sisted of Benjamin Britten's Varia 
tions on a Theme of Frank Bridg« 
for string orchestra and Haydn's 
Symphony No. 102 in B flat. The 
Britten piece, a novelty, was played 
magnificently. Its mixture of rail 
lery and rue in the course of the 
ten variations exploits the resources 
of the strings, yet it is no mere vu 
tuoso piece. It is strangely moving 
a wreath of remembrance laid by 
the composer on his friend Bridge's 
erave. The Haydn had balanc 


f 


(Continued on page 34) 
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Raising the Critic's Status 





ment of the regional music critics’ confer- 

ences being carried on under the auspices 
of the American Symphony Orchestra League 
will be the revitalization of the music critic in 
the eyes of his own managing editor. 


P onent of the most valuable accomplish- 


Alert and sharp-eyed as it usually is in most 
areas of public interest, the American daily 
press has been curiously myopic and niggardly 
in its treatment of music news and reviews. It 
is traditional in the profession for the city edi- 
tor to look down his nose at the music reporter, 
and the lowliest inhabitant of the city room 
commonly is considered quite adequate to cover 
a concert. This attitude is based on the ven- 
erable axiom that there are not ten people 
among the paper’s circulation who will be in- 
terested enough to read what is written. 


While this notion may have had validity in 
certain communities at some point in their cul- 
tural coming-of-age, it has validity almost no- 
where in the United States today and has not 
had for a good many years. There is a tre- 
mendous amount of musical activity in this 
country today—undoubtedly more and in greater 
variety than any place else in the world—and, 
of course, a corresponding degree of public in- 
terest. It is well established that music cur- 
rently has a bigger box office than organized 
sports and there are now literally hundreds of 
symphony orchestras throughout the land, hun- 
dreds of opera companies of various kinds, hun- 
dreds of recitalists, dance groups and other at- 
tractions constantly touring the smallest towns 
as well as the biggest cities. Music is “big busi- 
ness” today and the public has an insatiable 
appetite for it. 


UT newspaper editors, for the most part, 

are still looking down their noses. The mu- 
sic reviewer, if he is lucky, finds himself tucked 
away under the Hollywood column on the en- 
tertainment page. More likely, he finds himself 
among the recipes on the woman’s page or 
vying with the obituaries at the back of the 
second section. 


Far from recognizing the increasing impor- 
tance of music in the life of the community 
and treating it accordingly, editors actually are 
diminishing the space given to music, in some 
cases to the point where it ceases to exist. 


The small-town editors are not the only ones 
with failing eyesight. Many big-city editors too 


are showing an alarming lack of judgment in 
their evaluation of reader-interest in music. 
Even in New York, where concert halls, opera 
houses and all other available auditoriums are 
so busy that attractions compete sharply with 
each other for open dates, there is a gradual 
but definite decline in newspaper coverage of 
such events. 


HE Times alone, of New York’s seven big 

dailies, holds to its standard and maintains 
a music staff of five reporters. The Word- 
Telegram, which once had three men, now has 
one. The Journal-American long has had only 
one. Neither the Daily News nor the Mirror 
has employed a music critic, as such, for sone 
time. The Post, which once had two criti:s, 
now has only one and has taken to the omino 1s 
practice, when the paper,is tight, of killing t! e 
critic’s reviews or dropping them after a sing e 
edition. The Herald Tribune, which once w s 
exemplary in its treatment of music, is nov 
down to three regular writers and also has take 1 
recently to the contemptuous expedient of dro 
ping music from certain editions. Be it note | 
parenthetically that all of these papers reg 
larly publish elaborate sports sections runnin ; 
from two to five or more full pages. 


Part of this disorientation and neglect d: 
rives from another archaic notion to the effe« 
that editorial space devoted to music should b 
rationed in ——— to the amount of adve1 
tising space bought by musical attractions. Suc 
a yardstick long has been in use on some paper 
for determining theater and motion - pictun 
space allotment, and, since theater and movies 
usually are strictly commercial enterprises, th 
practice probably is justified (though why th 
same rule does not apply to commercialize: 
sports is not clear). Music, however, as it ha 
aroused the interest and enthusiasm of an ever 
larger segment of the general public, has be 
come more and more a civic affair, especiall 
in the smaller communities, and any idea today 
of equating its news value with advertising rev 
enue is quaint in the extreme. Yet that concept 
still lurks in the minds of a good many news 
paper publishers. 


The national attention focused on the music 
editors and critics by the league conferences 
should engender a new respect from their bosses 
and possibly a reappraisal of their importance 
to the paper and to the community. 
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Front Cover 


ROBERT 
SHAW 


HE Robert Shaw Chorale and Orchestra are 

a group familiar to thousands of music- 
lovers because of their many concert tours, 
recordings, and radio appearances. Robert 
Shaw, founder and director of the group, was 
born in California and studied at Pomona Col- 
lege, where he led the glee club. It took a small 
part in a film made with Fred Waring on the 
campus, and through this association Mr. Shaw 
eventually became choral director for Mr. War- 
ing’s radio program. Mr. Shaw then began to 
form amateur singing groups in New York, 






including the Collegiate Chorale, which gave 
concerts, appeared with major symphony or 
chestras, and commissioned choral works. Out 
of the Collegiate Chorale grew his professional 
touring ensemble, the Robert Shaw Chorale, 
which has broadcast extensively. The chorale 
was heard on numerous broadcasts with the 
NBC Symphony, under Arturo Toscanini, in 
performances now available on RCA Victor 
recordings. The Shaw Chorale can also be heard 
in the Serge Koussevitzky recording of the 
Beethoven Ninth Symphony. In the last few 
years Mr. Shaw has complemented the Chorale 
with an orchestra in order to extend the range 
of programs he presents on tour. Mr. Shaw has 
been guest conductor of such orchestras as the 
NBC Symphony, the Boston Symphony, and the 
Philadelphia Orchestra. He has directed choral 
activities at the Berkshire Music Center and 
the Juilliard School of Music. Next March, 
under the sponsorship of the American National 
Theater and Academy and the State Depart- 
ment, the Robert Shaw Chorale and Orchestra 
are scheduled to begin a three-month tour of 
Europe and Near East (for details see page 8). 
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Left: The Vienna State 
Opera House, which was 
reopened on Novy. 5. Right: 
Anton Dermota, as Flor- 
estan, in a dress rehearsal 
of “Fidelio”, the initial 
production in the rebuilt 
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3 take a bers of the company an excellent 
f dro Jacquino. Karl Kamann sang the 
note A * role of the Minister with little 
} reg ttends Reo warmth and without the glowing 
nnit hin idealism with which the Muiniste1 
should pronounce the message olf 
brotherly love. The festive final 
ct ds chorus was performed by the admit 
effec * able opera chorus together with the 
uld b ()j Vienn chorus of the Singverein ol the 
advei a ¢ peta Gesellschaft der Musikfreunde 
Suc The weaknesses of the pertorm- 
yapel ance, which was conducted by Karl 
jictun Bohm with stylistic authority and 
a accuracy, lay in the scenery and 
S, th even more in the stage direction. 
ly th By Max GRAF » roan Holzmeister, who designed 
alizec the sets, is one of the best architects 
it ha in Vienna, but he does not appeat 
evel " E to have built any prisons. At least 
as be Pern ee: Vienna’ Vienna Opera. (When the young The voices ring entirely free and the prison he created for “Fidelio” 
cial IENNA’S new opera house was Walter conducted “Aida”, a Vien- round in quality to the farthest cor had no atmosphere, no oppressive 
today opened on Nov. 5 with a per- nese music critic who shall remain ners of the balcony. ae aoe fearful gloom. 
x rev “ oe of oo Ft nameless found him incompetent, Beethoven's “Fidelio”, that hymn Bi oins Vietjen, who has accom 
ncept ae a le . bia an pean y fash- not even able to conduct a post- to human freedom and love, is more plished much good in Berlin as in 
news min —- —— with man’s band”, which did not prevent universal in its meaning than any jendent of the Berlin Opera, does 
Hs Mag «lig Pang ats pre from becoming one of the other opera in this time, when many not have a marked personal talent 
nusic had 6a ote: catia ooseten taliennd work S$ most aientacenanngy conductors). prisons have opened _and some for production and direction. He 
ieee Padi ont fe pasthendeell — Rome came Clare Boothe _ others still hold their victims. It is omitted portions of the text and 
core Prison ie te agp” por Se aa —_ t nited States Ambassador to’ also harder to perform than other changed other sections about, which 
aitiens From day to day, pre: Bonnet Ita Y, = in the loge of the Hon- operas, for the role of Leonore de- _ js something that no director should 
luemait he’ Wicienn” pone sean orary Members of the Vienna Opera mands the greatest of dramatic permit himself in an opera by 
2 caine heap ac sat Lotte Lapmane, who joined the voices and the most powerful of Beethoven. Some ol Tietjens 
delle Gite tes eicieate na no Company in 1918 and was for many actresses. The opera houses of Ger- changes did not make sense, as fo1 
cies Sadie. sidalite onmaen teatadin vote years one of its most beloved artists. many have grown poor in such example the episode in which the 
a So ae + Pesca which me wien theres down her cheeks, as she heroi singers. Grandiose pathos is soldiers who are the instruments of 
* sea cam ia rong A i 4 reco ected the triumphs she had a quality that has become strange to Pizarro’s tyranny make their en 
ee ay a OER Sout enjoyed in this very house. From our age. trance to Beethoven march musi 
speakers. The Ringstrasse was re- Moscow came Dimitri Shostakovich; On this occasion the role was chatting relaxedly with each other 
gave served for the cars of opera patrons, from London, Egon Wellescz, whose performed by Martha Médl, who is Worse ‘yet, Pizarro did not receive 
oF ee of them wearing decorations, opera, “Die Bacchantinnen”, had its a singer with a feeling for style and the letters which tell of his ap 
Out pt aaa In sumptuous evening — premiere here. who can maintain a noble line in proaching downfall and which cre 
onal the ae On the day of the opening the her vocalism. What she did not ate the mood in which he sings his 
rale, a ~ a gg of the opera and festive occasion was marked by have was the brilliance and power aria. He sang the aria first and then 
»rale a oe staircase remain un- “Staatsakt”. The entire personnel of voice for the part, in the upper received the letters that are sup 
the changed, and still reflect the pomp _of the opera sat on the stage to hear range. The greatest moment of the posed to motivate the aria. 
, in of old Imperial Vienna. The au- the official address of the Minister opera, which moved the young But Beethoven's music triumphed 
ictor dience ascended the great marble of Instruction, who gave the golden Richard Wagner so deeply when he over all of this willful and a 
eard ae. to the auditorium, which key of the new opera house to the _ heard Sc hréder-Devrient in the role, less treatment. The ereat “Leo 
the — its graceful rounded shape new director, Karl Bbhm. The or- the cry “Tédt erst sein Weib!”, was nore” Overture brilliantly played 
fee ut is entirely newly decorated in chestra played the “Meistersinger” broken off by Miss Médl without by the Vienna ‘ altbonnondc ‘Tos 
rale “eo ny _, Overture, and, after much applause, achieving its full effect. to inspiring majesty. 7 his spirit of 
inge Dien Toke satien on guests were the Strauss waltz “An dem schénen Anton Dermota sang the role of Beethoven was more fully realized 
has i a je in DeWitt Peltz, of the Met- blauen Donau”. The celebration  Florestan particularly beautifully. by the orchestra than by the sing 
the inne 8 “9 Guild, editor of closed with an ovation for the ven- His tenor voice was both heroic and ers, who were hindered by the tre 
oa ee AP ng Bye ogg Miner rye Ongar of the Austrian tender in quality. Paul Schoeffler's mendous excitement attendant up- 
ora 7 ¢ _ OF dl- epuDlic. voice was not in best form in the o e€ opening. B » festive 
anil peg the Metropolitan Opera; It was obvious, at this ceremony, _ part of Pizarro, but his performance ele ae tn on ar denmeak to 
rch. “0 A cig the former Tilly that the acoustics of the new opera was intelligent and it had a char- these flurries. We were all happy to 
nal ee -Rvacanad “- eautiful member of house are perfect. They were excel- acteristic sharpness of profile. Irm- be back in this beautiful house 
art- Carlo el — as Gian- lent in the old house, but they are gard Seefried was a vocally sensitive | which has risen so gloriously from 
stra ais wie Gaaene ry runo Walter, even better in the new one. The Marzelline; Ludwig Weber, a pow- the ruins of the war. Everything 
of ngaged as a young con- orchestral sonority is not only rich erful Rocco; and Waldemar else was forgotten in this jubilant 
8). ductor by Gustav Mahler for the but noble in fortissimo passages. Kmentt, one of the younger mem- feeling. g ' ' 
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New Affiliations and Attractions 


Luben Vichey Signs Four Singers 
For NCAC; Di Stefano Heads List 





wamttait 


Erio Piccagliani 


Giuseppe di Stefano 


UBEN VICHEY, president of 
L National Concert and Artists 

Corporation and Civic Concert 
Service, has announced the names 
of the first four artists he has signed 
since his purchase of both corpora- 
tions. They are Giuseppe di Ste- 
fano, tenor, and Vivian della 
Chiesa, Madelaine Chambers, and 
Beverly Sills, sopranos. 

Giuseppe di Stefano, currently 
appearing with the Chicago Lyric 
‘Theater, returns this season to the 
Metropolitan Opera after an ab- 
sence of three years. He made his 
Metropolitan debut in 1948. He 


has sung extensively in opera and 
concert throughout Europe and the 


Americas, and he has recorded for 


Angel Records and RCA Victor. 

Widely known to radio, tele- 
vision, opera, and concert audiences 
throughout the United States, Vi- 
vian della Chiesa last year com- 
pleted a ten-year contract as soloist 
with the famous West Coast radio 
program, the Standard Hour. She 
has been soloist with the NBC Sym- 
phony, under Arturo Toscanini, 
and many other major orchestras, 
and she has appeared with leading 
opera companies in this country. 

Recently signed by the Metro- 
politar Opera for the coming sea- 
son, Madelaine Chambers is a na- 
tive New Yorker who won a Ful- 
bright Award for study in Italy. 
She has appeared with the New 
York City Opera and the Central 
City Opera and on the Opera 
Cameos television series. She has 
just left for a four-week tour of 
Alaska as well as recitals in several 
Canadian cities. 

Beverly Sills has sung with the 
San Francisco Opera and recently 
made her debut with the New York 
City Opera. She has also sung lead- 
ing roles in touring operetta pro- 
ductions, in concert, and with sym- 
phony orchestras. 


Callas Signed for Metropolitan Opera 


Cuicaco. — Rudolf Bing, general 
manager of the Metropolitan Op- 
era, signed a contract on Nov. 8 
with Maria Meneghini-Callas where- 
by the famous Brooklyn-born 
soprano will appear with the com- 
pany during the 1956-57 season. She 
will make her debut in the title role 
of “Norma” on opening night, Oct. 
29, 1956, and will be heard with 
the company over an eight-week 
period. 

Miss Callas had won international 
Tame as a member of La Scala in 


Philharmonic To Make 
Lincoln Square Move 


The New York Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony has decided to move to the new 
Lincoln Square redevelopment project 
being drawn up by Parks Commis- 
sioner Robert Moses. The orchestra’s 
board of directors in a unanimous ac- 
tion committed themselves ten days 
after the decision of the Metropolitan 
Opera to move to the same area. 

Special committees for the Metro- 
politan and the Philharmonic will 
probably co-operate, though the two 
organizations will exist as two sep- 
arate units in the new development. 

\n acre of land is set aside for the 
Philharmonic’s new concert hall, at 
Lincoln Square on the West Side, 
north of 62nd Street. 

Lawrence Tibbett, executive chair- 
man of the Committee to Save Car- 
negie Hall, said that the committee 
has voted to accelerate its program to 
save the landmark from destruction, 
The committee is motivated by the 
structural soundness of the hall, its 
economic solvency and its acoustical 
properties. Increased contributions 
have made the action practicable. 


Milan and as a guest artist with 
other European companies before 
she made her American debut, with 
the Chicago Lyric Theater last fall. 
also as Norma. This fall she is 
again a member of the Lyric The- 
ater, appearing in “I Puritani” on 
opening night (see page 3). 

Although terms of the Metropoli- 
tan contract were not made public, 
it has been reported that Miss Cal- 
las will receive more than twice the 
company’s current maximum fee o! 
$1,000 per performance. 


The committee has set in motion an 
architectural survey, to facilitate air- 
conditioning, stage renovation and 
modernization. The results of the sur- 
vey, to be conducted by N. A. Lougee, 
architectural engineers and consul- 
tants, will be announced at the formal 
chartering of the Carnegie Hall Guild 
in January. 

Officials of the New York City 
Center of Music and Drama are seri- 
ously examining the possibility of a 
move to the Lincoln Square redevelop- 
ment project, also. 


Czerny-Stefanska 
To Visit America 


Halina Czerny-Stefanska, Polish pi- 
anist, will make her American debut 
on Dec. 3 at Town Hall as _ soloist 
with the Symphony of the Air, con- 
ducted by Izler Solomon. Miss Stefan- 
ska will play Mozart’s C major Piano 
Concerto and Chopin’s E minor Piano 
Concerto. A descendant of Czerny, 
she studied with Cortot, Turezynski, 
and Drsewiecki. In 1949 she won first 
prize at the Fourth International 
Chopin Competition. She will also 
give recitals in Chicago, Los Angeles 
and San Francisco. 


Alexander 
Brailowsky 





Halsmon 


Brailowsky and Royal Danish Ballet 
To Appear under Columbia Management 





Margrethe Schanne and 
Erik Bruhn in “La Syl 
phide”’, one of the pro- 
ductions to be shown by 
the Danish Ballet on its 
American Tour 


H. J. Mydtskov 


LEXANDER BRAILOWSKY, 

eminent pianist, has an- 

nounced a change of manage- 
ment and will be booked for the 
1956-57 season and thereafter by 
Columbia Artists Management, un- 
der the personal direction of the 
Coppicus, Schang and Brown Di- 
vision. Mr. Brailowsky’s first tour- 
ing season under the new manage- 
ment will begin in late October, 
1956, and extend until Easter of 
1957. 

Also under Columbia’s manage- 
ment next season will be the Royal 
Danish Ballet, of the Royal Theater 
of Copenhagen, which will come to 
the United States for the first time 
in September, 1956. Howard Lanin 
will be associated with Columbia in 
sponsoring the tour. 

One of the oldest ballet com- 
panies in the world, the Danish en- 
semble has a tradition of 200 years 
of continuous existence behind it. 

The company of 90 persons, in 
addition to the orchestra, will open 
a two-week season at the Metropoli- 
tan Opera House in mid-September, 
after which it will make a tour of 
major Eastern cities. Among these 
are Boston, Philadelphia, Washing- 
ton, Detroit, Cleveland, Montreal. 
Toronto, and Newark. 

The repertory will feature 12 
ballets, most of which will be seen 
in the United States for the first 
time. The company will be headed 


by Erik Bruhn, Margrethe Schann¢ 
Inge Sand, and Mona Vangsaa. 

Among the ballets to be seen 
here are the best-known works ol 
August Bournonville, Danish chore 
ographer, including “La Sylphide” 
and “Napoli”. Other works will be 
Balanchine’s “Night Shadows” and 
“Symphony in C” “Coppélia”, 
“Dream Pictures”, “Graduation 
Ball’, ‘“Petrouchka”’, and ‘“Polovet 
zian Dances”. 

The Danish Ballet left Copen 
hagen in 1953 for the first time in 
many years to perform at the Coro- 
nation season at Covent Garden in 
London, and last summer they 
danced at the Edinburgh Festival. 


Guenther Theuring Conducts 
Vienna Academy Chorus 


The Vienna Academy Chorus, un- 
der the direction of 24-year-old Guen- 
ther Theuring, is currently making a 
nationwide concert tour in the United 
States and Canada. The group will 
sing in 64 cities. Mr. Theurng is 
conducting the singers for the first 
time in the United States. 


Vetropolitan Opera 
To Honor Lily Pons 


The Metropolitan Opera Company 
will honor Lily Pons on Jan. 3 by a 
gala performance celebrating her 25th 
year with the company. Miss Pons 
made her Metropolitan debut in “Lu- 
cia di Lammermoor” on Jan. 3, 1931. 


MUSICAL AMERICA 
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W orcester 
re XVHE 96th Worcester Music Fes- 
- tival, with six concerts in the 
Memorial Auditorium from 
O-tober 24 to 29, made advances 
oer previous years in the realm of 
p/ogramming and offered a worth- 
waile array of soloists. Local talent 
wis used with the happiest results. 

The Philadelphia Orchestra, ap- 
p-aring here for the 12th successive 
y-ar, Maintained its usual standards 
© sumptuous tone and fluent tech- 
nique. Eugene Ormandy conducted 
al five of the evening orchestral 
programs, and led the chorus and 
orchestra on the last three evenings. 

Charles Lee, music director of 
tie festival, conducted choral works 
on Monday and Wednesday. Wil- 
liam R. Smith, assistant to Mr. Or- 
mandy, conducted the Saturday 
morning concert for young people. 

Monday, though featured as 
“Worcester Night”, also retained 
much of the nature of “The Music 
You Asked For” programs of pre- 
vious years. A near-capacity audi- 
ence was enthusiastic over two 
young women from Worcester: Joan 
Marie Moynagh, soprano, and Sylvi 
Lindstrom, pianist. Miss Moynagh 
tackled a truly herculean task in 
singing four arias, then returning 
as soloist with the mixed chorus in 
the “Sanctus” from Gounod’s “St. 
Cecilia” Mass. Her full, well-sup- 
ported tones were kept for the most 
part midway between lyric and dra- 
matic extremes, and the coloratura 
passages were negotiated with charm 
and surety. 

Miss Lindstrom approached the 
Liszt ‘“‘Hungarian Fantasia” with a 
relaxed but authoritative style. She 
proved equal to its pyrotechnics and 
also wove poetry into its gentler 
passages. The co-operation given to 
these young artists by Mr. Ormandy 
and the players was good to hear. 

On the same evening, “Builders 
of America”, by the late Harl Mc- 
Donald, featured the chorus, with 
Thomas S. Roy, longtime local pas- 
tor, as narrator. The words of 
Washington and Lincoln were im- 
pressively spoken, but the poems of 
Edward Shenton seemed somewhat 
trivial in the choral treatment. The 
men sang one phrase over and over, 
the women singing the verses against 
the men in a maze of sound. Mary 
V. Lynch, chorus accompanist, was 
the pianist; William Kincaid, the 
flutist; and there were assisting 
brasses and percussion. 

The orchestral fare on Monday 
was purposely light. Mr. Ormandy 
gave the timeworn “Poet and 
Peasant” Overture a fresh reading, 
highlighted by Lorne Munroe’s cello 
solo. The “Capriccio Espagnol” of 
Rimsky-Korsakoff opened in a leis- 
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N6th Worcester Music Festival 
Makes Advances in Program Interest 


By Joun F. Kyes 










































Worcester Telegram and Evening Gazette Photographs 


Worcester Festival soloists and officials. Upper left—Risé Stevens, mezzo-soprano, with Robert 
S. Heald, president of the Worcester County Musical Association. Above—left to right, Jorge 


Bolet, pianist; Donald L. Engle, Philadelphia Orchestra manager; 


T. Charles Lee, festival 


music director; Phyllis Curtin, soprano; Theodor Uppman, baritone 


urely vein, then worked up to a 
whirlwind finish. 

Jorge Bolet played two major 
works in Wednesday's “Pianist’s 
Night”. His immense power and 
breadth of playing made the Rach- 
maninoff Variations on a Theme of 
Paganini exciting and important in 
every moment, and he showed keen 
respect for the score. At the even- 
ing’s end, Mr. Bolet gave a brilliant 
performance of Gershwin’s “Rhap- 
sody in Blue”. 

Mr. Ormandy opened the Wed- 
nesday program with a brisk read- 
ing of “Finlandia”, then gave Wor- 
cester its first hearing of the Sibelius 
Seventh Symphony. 

The chorus, under Mr. Lee, gave 
reportedly the first performance in 
the Western hemisphere of Vaughan 
Williams’ cantata, “The Sons of 
Light”. Set to three fairly long 
poems by Ursula Wood, this music 
is concerned with darkness and 
light, the stars and the signs of the 
Zodiac, and sundry legends about 
the creation of the world. 

The chorus tackled this complex 
score with devotion, and except for 
some overenthusiasm in the orches- 
tral ranks, the balance was good. 
The music reached a succession of 
small climaxes, rather than working 
steadily to a peak. 

Thursday’s program was billed as 
a “Duo Vocalists Concert” and fea- 
tured various operatic excerpts sung 
by Phyllis Curtin, soprano, and 
Theodor Uppman, baritone. The 
two young singers were well- 
equipped vocally and displayed per- 
sonal charm though the works 
chosen, and in some cases the man- 
ner of presentation, failed to give 
complete satisfaction. The “Letter 
Scene” from “Eugen Onegin” Miss 
Curtin sang with fine taste, her 
tones being true and descriptive. 
Mr. Uppman brought contrast with 
Rossini’s “Largo al factotum’, but 
lost his sense of realism in the sec- 
ond-act duet from “La Traviata”. 


Later, there were bits from “The 
Merry Widow”, capitally sung. 

Thursday brought the first fes- 
tival performance of Mendelssohn's 
“Reformation” Symphony, and Mr. 
Ormandy gave it careful and appre- 
Cciative preparation. 

Lambert’s “The Rio Grande”, 
previously heard here in 1932 and 
1933, under Albert Stoessel with a 
smaller orchestra, gave the chorus 
a difficult assignment. The offbeats 
were handled capably, though the 
orchestra was too large. There was 
good contrast between the excited 
opening and the tranquil section, in 
which the rich contralto voice of a 
local singer, Elaine Stahl Prior, 
sounded well. William R. Smith 
gave a brilliant account of the solo 
piano part. 

Mr. Ormandy closed the evening 
with a diabolically clever perfor- 
mance of Ravel’s “La Valse”. 

Risé Stevens was in fine voice in 
Friday’s “Artist’s Night”. The first 
encore, “Voi che sapete”, displayed 
the finest of legato singing, with a 
gloriously liquid tone. <A_ later 
group included Wolf's “Kennst du 
das Land” and Schumann’s “Wid 
mung”. As an encore Miss Stevens 
gave a spirited performance of the 
“Gypsy Song” from “Carmen”. Her 
singing could be best described as 
in the grand manner, with well 
projected feeling and unfailing mu- 
sicianship. 

The chorus, directed by Mr. Or- 
mandy, had a short, vigorous assign- 
ment, Holst’s “Festival Te Deum”. 
The tone quality in this straight 
forward modern work was of the 
best heard during the week. 

Friday brought a lavish array of 
orchestral works, from “The Barber 
of Seville” Overture to the Polka 
and Fugue’ from Weinberger’s 
“Schwanda, the Bagpiper”. There 
were the first Worcester hearings of 
Howard Hanson’s “Sinfonia Sacra’ 
(Symphony No. 5), composed in 
1954 for the Philadelphia Orches- 


tra, and the Suite from Stravinsky's 
“Petrouchka”. Dr. Hanson was 
present to take several bows, the au 
dience showing every indication of 
appreciation for the one-movement 
work, which was played masterfully 
under Mr. Ormandy’s direction, and 
impressed as being the most mellow 
and ingratiating of the several Han 
son works performed here since 
1928. 

In the concert for young people 
on Saturday morning Mr. Smith 
was, for the third season, master of 
ceremonies. The program, built 
around old favorites, was designed 
to show off the various orchestral 
choirs separately and then together. 
Peter M. Armstrong, until recently 
a resident of Worcester and now 
studying in Boston, brought moreé 
than a 15-vear-old’s discretion to the 
playing of the first movement trom 
Grieg’s A minor Concerto. The 
young pianist began somewhat 
quietly, but with thoughtful delib- 
eration, and built the movement to 
a most effective and musicianly cli 
max. For this concert, the balcony 
of the adjacent Little Theater was 
opened, the total audience ap 
proaching 3,700. 

The final concert on Saturday 
evening, known as the “Symphonic 
Program”, brought Geza Anda. 35 
year-old Hungarian pianist, to Wo1 
cester during the initial week of his 
first American tour. In an excellent 
performance of Beethoven's First 
Piano Concerto the soloist brought 
out subtleties and colorings against 
a rich background, and no detail 
was too small to matter. Mr. Or 
mandy was an ardent and sympa 
thetic collaborator. The audience 
was most enthusiastic, and Mr. 
Anda played a Brahms intermezzo 
as an encore. 

A well-knit reading of the Over 
ture to “The Magic Flute”, and a 
tender but never mawkish perfor 
mance of the Mozart Symphony No 

(Continued on page 30) 




























































Herbert Barrett (left) and Siegfried Hearst 


Hearst Joins Barrett Management 


N Nov. 9, Herbert Barrett in 
an interview revealed that 


Siegfried Hearst, veteran con- 
cert manager, had joined the Her- 
bert Barrett Management, effective 
the same day. Mr. Barrett stated 
that Mr. Hearst had responded to 
an invitation to join him to assist 
in managing the growing Barrett 
list of artists. “In the near future,” 
he said, “we shall announce a num- 
ber of important additions to our 
artist list.” 

Mr. Hearst, prior to joining the 
Barrett Management, had been as 
sociated with NCAC and its pred- 
ecessors, the NBC Artists Service, 
since 1932. For ten years before 
that, he had been with the Judson 
Artist Bureau. 

New artists announced by Mr. 
Barrett include Benno Moiseiwitsch, 
pianist, and Inge Borkh, soprano. 
Five conductors— Josef Krips, Igor 
Markevitch, Maurice Abravanel, 
Georg Solti, and Fritz Stiedry—have 
also joined Barrett. Lukas Foss, 
composer-conductor, is another ad- 


ANTA Lists Tours 
By Two Ensembles 


The Robert Shaw Chorale and 
Orchestra will make a_ three-month 
tour of Europe and the Near East, 
starting in mid-March, 1956, under the 
sponsorship of the American National 
Theater and Academy in co-operation 
with the State Department. The group 
of 50 persons are scheduled for more 
than 50 appearances, including con- 
certs in ten Army installations. Coun- 
tries to be visited include Egypt, 
Syria, Lebanon, Turkey, Greece, 
Yugoslavia, Spain, Portugal, England, 
France, Germany, the Scandinavian 
countries, and Iceland. 

The task of co-ordinating the pro- 
jected tour, one of the longest and 
most difficult ever attempted by an 
American organization of this size, 
has been delegated to Frederick C. 
Schang, president of Columbia Artists 
Management, who is also manager of 
the Chorale’s domestic tours. 

ANTA will also sponsor a tour of 
Latin American countries during April 
and May, 1956, by the New Orleans 
Philharmonic-Symphony, conducted by 
Alexander Hilsberg. This will be the 
first time that an orchestra has visited 
Latin America under ANTA’s Inter- 
national Exchange Program. The 


dition to the Barrett Management. 

Mr. Barrett also disclosed that he 
will book the full Chicago Sym- 
phony, conducted by Fritz Reiner, 
for a tour during October, 1956. 

In addition to the new artists 
mentioned, Mr. Barrett manages the 
American Opera Society; the Bach 
Aria Group, directed by William H. 
Scheide; the New Music String 
Quartet (Broadus Earle, Matthew 
Raimondi, Walter Trampler, David 
Soyer); the New York Woodwind 
Quintet (Bernard Garfield, — bas- 
soon; David Glazer, clarinet; Sam- 
uel Baron, flute; Jerome Roth, 
oboe; John Barrows, horn); and the 
Stradivarius Society, directed by 
Gerald Warburg. 

Individual artists managed by Mr. 
Barrett include Stell Andersen, Wil- 
helm Backhaus, and Moura Lym- 
pany, pianists; Jacques De Menasce, 
composer-pianist; Joseph Fuchs, vio- 
linist; Ralph Kirkpatrick, harp- 
sichordist; Martial Singher, —bari- 
tone; and Carlos Chavez, composer- 
conductor. 


orchestra will give about 25 concerts 
in Cuba, Puerto Rico, the Dominican 
Republic, Mexico, Honduras, Nicar- 
agua, El Salvador, Guatemala, Costa 
Rica, Panama, Colombia, Venezuela, 
Ecuador, and Peru. Travel will be by 
chartered aircraft. The International 
House of New Orleans, along with 
several New Orleans individuals and 
business concerns, will help sponsor 
the trip. 


Walter Susskind To Become 
Toronto Symphony Conductor 


TORONTO. Walter Susskind has 


been appointed conductor of the 
Toronto Symphony, succeeding Sir 
Ernest MacMillan, who will retire 


at the end of this season, his 25th 
with the orchestra. Mr. Susskind has 
been conductor of the Victoria Sym- 
phony, Melbourne, Australia, for the 
last three years 


Staffanson To Lead 
Springfield Symphony 


SPRINGFIELD, Mass.—Robert L. Staf- 
fanson, founder and conductor of the 
Billings (Mont.) Symphony, has been 
appointed conductor of the Springfield 
Symphony, filling the post left vacant 
by the sudden death last February of 
Alexander Leslie. 


Leipzig 


RE there two different types 
A of musical research? Does the 

musicologist of the Western 
world think differently from the 
musicologist of the Eastern? Or do 
the principles of art on our side of 
the fence apply equally on the other 
side? These questions were not 
brought up at the annual meeting 
of the Society for Musical Research 
this year, nor were they indirectly 
answered. Yet there was occasion to 
ask them. For only now has the so- 
ciety, founded in Géttingen in 1947, 
been permitted to function in the 
Eastern Zone, so that its ninth meet- 
ing could be held in Leipzig. Yet 
it was obvious that the hosts there 
were eager to avoid any problematic 
elements that could have clouded 
the understanding between East and 
West. 

There were 230 names on the list 
of participants, of whom 80 were 
from the West. Among those taking 
part were many prominent scholars: 
Friedrich Blume, president of the 
society; Hans Engel, of Marburg; 
Karl Gustav Fellerer, of Cologne; 
and Hans Joachim Moser, of Berlin. 
The Eastern Zone also sent noted 
men: Heinrich Besseler, of Jena; 
Walter Vetter, of Berlin; Ernst Her- 
mann Meyer, of Berlin; and Walter 
Serauky, of Leipzig, in whose insti- 
tute and concert hall most of the 
meetings took place. 


Scarcity of Material 


At early congresses, complaints 
were made about the excessive num- 
ber of papers and lectures; in Leip- 
zig, on the contrary, there was a 
scarcity of material. On the other- 
wise crowded programs were only 
three papers. Besseler spoke on “So 


cial Art and Performance in the 
Music of the 16th and 17th Cen- 
turies”. His speech, of which I 


could only hear a part, was attacked 
both on grounds of fact and termi- 
nology in the following discussion, 
especially by Hans Engel. It was 
agreed that a closer definition of 
such terms as “musical prose” would 
be needed, and that the numbers of 
publications in those centuries 
would have to be checked, Besseler 
very possibly having made his esti 
mate too generous. 

E. H. Meyer revealed several un- 
known facts in his address on “The 
Importance of Instrumental Music 
at the Court of Kremsier”. The tiny 
ducal seat (the Czech Kromeriz) at 
the end of the 17th century boasted 
a large and very good musical estab 
lishment, whose orchestra possessed 
violins by Amati and Stainer, and 
large brass and wind choirs. 
Through well-chosen examples of 
music of that time, performed by 
a Collegium Musicum, Meyer sought 
to disprove Paul Nettl’s thesis that 
Bohemian music of that period did 
not possess Czech national traits. 

The congress came to a close in 
the main hall with an address by 
Fellerer on “The Present and the 
Heritage of the Past in Musical 
Life”. The rather sloppy formula- 


tion was not very helpful to the 
clarification of the admirable basic 
idea of the speech: that in various 
epochs the attractions of modern 
music, standard classics, and redis- 
covered masterpieces have seriously 





Musicologists from East and West 
Meet behind Iron Curtain 


conflicted with one another. Fell. 
erer pointed out that in the 20th 
century the interpreter has won 
more interest than the works he per- 
formed; he showed how musicology 
has made available the heritage of 
ancient music; and he discussed 
what Ortega y Gasset has called 
“The Banishment of Man from 
Art” and the reawakening of the 
human through the inhuman. Both 
Besseler and Fellerer touched upon 
the problems of the 12-tone idiom, 
which Besseler identified, not quite 
correctly, with “prose”, and Fellerer 
classified, together with electro ic 
music, in a new musical order. 

This congress was too short to 
make it possible to clear up cert. in 
cares and problems of musicol: gy 
today. Blume freely admitted t):at 
“we will have to exert oursely<s, 
if we are to keep pace, especialy 
with American musicology.”  ‘T 1is 
feeling has led to a quickening of 
tempo in the planning and _ pre).a- 
ration of several “complete editio: s” 
(Bach, Handel, Mozart, Hayd:.). 
Without foreign help the socicty 
will not be able to achieve its lo ty 
objectives. Maecenases like the pub- 
lisher Henle (Gléckner compat y) 
and Votterle (Barenreiterverla: ), 
the Deutsche Grammophon coin 
pany, and some radio stations will 
apparently not be able to carry the 
whole burden. But if public aid is 
obtained, in addition, it is possible 
that new friction between East and 
West will arise. 

The strongest impression left ly 
the musical events was an afternoon 
of 15th- and 16th-century 
sung by the University of Leipzig 
Choir under Friedrich Rabenschlig 
in the University Church. Franz 
Konwitschny led the Gewandhaus 
Orchestra in a_ performance ol 
Shostakovich’s Tenth Symphon 
The Theater des Friedens, in Halle, 
gave a performance ol Handel's 
“Radamisto” that was set in black 
and white realistically symbolizing 
the morals of the characters of the 
opera. Although vocally uneven, 1 
was conducted with a fine sense ol 
style and with temperamental live 
liness by Horst-Tanu Margraf. 

—H. H. SrucKENSCHMID! 
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New York City Opera 
Currently Touring 


The New York City Opera Con 
pany, which has just concluded it 
five-week season in New York City 
is making a three-week tour of Bos 
ton, Detroit, East Lansing, and Cleve 
land. It is presenting 11 operas in 22 
performances, appearing in Bostor 
from Nov. 7 to 12; Detroit from Nov 
14 to 20; Michigan State University 
in East Lansing, on Nov. 21 and 22 
and Cleveland from Nov. 25 to 27. 

Five singers will sing with the com 
pany for the tour as guests artists 
They are Dorothy Kirsten and Eugene 
Conley, of the Metropolitan Opera; 
Frances Bible and Cornell MacNeil, 
of the San Francisco Opera; and 
Walter Fredericks. 

Operas to be performed on the tou 
include Rossini’s “Cinderella”, “The 
Merry Wives of Windsor”, “Madama 
Butterfly”, “Carmen”, “The Marriage 
of Figaro”, “La Bohéme”, “La Tra- 
viata”, “The Love’ for Three 


Oranges”, “Die Fledermaus”, and 
“Cavalleria Rusticana” and “Pagli- 
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Robert Lackenback 


Avove: Inge Borkh, as Elsa; Brian Sulli- 
vin, as Lohengrin; and Otto Edelmann, 
a. Henry, in the San Francisco production 
«* Wagner’s opera. Right: Lorenzo Al- 
vury, as King Dodon, in “Coq d’Or” 


San Francisco 
| HE San Francisco Opera’s re 
[viva on Oct. 11 of “Le Cog 

d'Or”, which preceded an ex- 
ellent “Pagliacci”, fell short of the 
ompany’s other productions this 
eason, though the repeat perfor 
nance on Oct. 15 was a great im 
srovement. 

“Le Coq d'Or’, however, proved 
t remarkable showpiece for Lorenzo 
\lvary as King Dodon. The singer, 
whose English diction was remark 
able, had rarely coped so success 
fully with both the vocal and his 
trionic demands in a comedy role 
on our Opera House stage. He also 
istonished everybody by performing 
an authentic Russian dance. 

Mattiwilda Dobbs was a disap 
pointment as the Queen. ‘Though 
her voice was flexible and her sing 
ing facile, the projection was vart- 
able. The voice showed much in 
herent beauty, and she acted in 
character. 

Raymond Manton was exception 
ally good as the Astrologer, and sang 
remarkably well. Giorgio ‘Tozzi, 
Margaret Roggero, Ruth Roehr, 
Heinz Blankenburg, Walter Fred- 
ericks, Willis Frost, and Winther 
Andersen completed the cast with 
out raising it above amateur stand- 
ards. It was an error to have a 
dancer serve as the Cock, but Carlos 
Carvajal did well under the cir- 
cumstances. 

The orchestra, under Erich Leins 
dorf, sounded better in the repeat 
performance. Carlo Piccinato was 
the stage director. 

The cast of “Pagliacci” on Oct. 
11 included Leonard Warren, Rob- 
erto Turrini, Licia Albanese, Cor- 
nell MacNeil (an excellent Silvio), 
and Virginio Assandri. In the second 


performance Robert Weede was 
Tonio; and Heinz Blankenburg, 
Silvio. Although otherwise un- 


changed, the entire cast quite out- 
did itself in the repeat performance. 
Mr. Weede received a long ovation 
for his highly individualized por- 
trayal, Mr. Turrini sang with nu- 
ance and restraint, and Miss AIl- 
banese was an exquisite Nedda of 
charm and naturalness. 

Paul Hager added many interest- 
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Sedge Le Blang 


ing touches to the staging, including 
street musicians to the final act. 
Ernesto Barbini conducted with 
splendid results. 

“Lohengrin” on Oct. 14 was beau 
tifully mounted, and Fausto Cleva 





San Francisco Opera Revives 
Rimsky-Korsakoff Work: 
Season Best in Many Years 


By Marsory M. Fisuer 


added luster and fresh insight to 
the Wagnerian score. In the title 
role Brian Sullivan amazed all the 
critical fraternity by singing with 
unforced power and beauty of tone. 
Inge Borkh sang Elsa expressively 
and with tonal loveliness. Cornell 
MacNeil did some of the finest sing 
ing of the season as the Herald. 

Nell Rankin was a superb Or 
trud, not only for her complete re 
alization of the character but 
for her vocal grandeur. 
Welitsch, as 
impressive 
cally. 

Leo Kerz’s staging and lighting 
were immensely effective. Paul 
Hager’s staging was remarkably in 
teresting. The ensemble moved 
with precision, and the patterns of 
movement had been well devised 
and thoroughly directed. 

The regular subscription 


also 
Alexander 
lelramund, was more 
dramatically than vo 


series 


ended with 
Though not one of this year’s bet 
ter performances, the production 


gave 


Faust”, on Oct. 18. 


Rosanna Carteri her only 
proper assignment of the season. 
Her Marguerite was lovely to see 
and hear. Cornell MacNeil’s Valen 
tin was excellent. 

Cesare Siepi was a disappoint 
ment as Mephistopheles, for he did 
not possess any of the satanic ma 
jesty or sinister glee. Frances Bible 
sang well as Siébel. Other excellent 
singers included Jan Peerce, Kath 
erine Hilgenberg, and Carl Palangi 
Unfortunately, in the ensembles the 
voices of the principals did not 
blend. 

Jean Morel produced beautiful 
results from the orchestra, particu 
larly in the orchestral introduction 
A successful stage entrance for Mep 
histopheles’ first appearance was al 


most magically contrived by Paul 
Hager. 
“Tosca” was given a special per 


formance on Oct. 19, with Renata 
Tebaldi, Richard Tucker, and Rob 
ert Weede, the latter giving a fine 
portrayal of Scarpia. George Ceh 
anovsky was a splendid and amus 


ing Sacristan. Désiré Ligeti, Alessio 
De Paolis, Carl Palangi, Heinz 
Blankenburg, and Margaret Rog 
gero completed the cast. Glauco 
Curiel conducted with a clearcut 
beat, and Carlo Piccinato was the 


stage director. 

This fall the opera has enjoyed 
the most successful both 
artistically and financially—in many 


season 


years. The new scenery for several 
productions has been justifiably 
commended, which would seem to 


indicate complet approval oi the 


modernized staging by Leo Kerz 


Los Angeles Host to San Franciscans 


By ALBERT GOLDBERG 


Los Angeles 


‘Ton apparently is an opera 
year, for whereas local interest 
fell to an alarming point last 
year, the current Los Angeles season 
of the San Francisco Opera—its 19th 
here—has been marked by large au- 
diences and great enthusiasm. It 
must be pointed out that the San 
Francisco Opera has this year made 
an all out effort to capture the pub- 
lic’s interest, with a roster of notable 
singers, new and adroit staging pro- 
cedures, and a repertoire fairly dar 
ing and for the most part  in- 
triguing. 

The season opened Oct. 21 in the 
Shrine Auditorium with ‘Andrea 
Chenier”, sung by Renata Tebaldi, 
Richard Tucker, and Leonard War 
ren, with Fausto Cleva to conduct— 
about as invincible a quartet as 
could be produced for this opera. 
The work of Katherine Hilgenberg, 
as Countess de Coigny, and Heinz 
Blankenburg, as Roucher—two Los 
Angeles winners of the San Fran- 
cisco Opera’s annual auditions—was 
particularly gratifying. 

Carlo Piccinato staged the work 
effectively, and there was good work 
in other minor roles by Frances 
Bible, George Cehanovsky, Virginio 
Assandri, Alessio De Paolis, Mar- 
garet Roggero, Lorenzo Alvary, 
Désiré Ligeti, Carl Palangi, and 
others. 

The second night's “Tosca” (Oct. 
22) ran into some difficulties, but 


came through as a good show in 
spite of the hazards. Robert 
Weede’s voice was dimmed by laryn 
Glauco Curiel’s conducting, 
while the product of a basically fine 
talent, was not sufficiently mature 
to unfold as large a work as “Tos- 
ca” all in one piece. Dorothy Kir 
sten repeated her familiar 
singing beautifully and acting with 
a zeal that gave the impression of 
spontaneity, 

Roberto ‘Turrini’s Cavaradossi 
was sincerely dramatic and boasted 
a reliable supply of ringing top 


gitis. 


Tosca, 


tones. Others in the cast were Mr. 
Ligeti, Mr. Cehanovsky (whose 
Sacristan was an individual bit of 


portraiture but light vocally), Mr. 
De Paolis, Mr. Palangi, Mr. Blank 
enburg and Miss Roggero. 

“Lohengrin” at the Sunday mati- 
nee of Oct. 23 turned out better 
than anyone could have forecast, 
due principally to the masterly con- 
ducting of Fausto Cleva, who pro 
duced radiant sounds from the or 
chestra and held the proceedings to 
a strict conception of line and move 
ment. Inge Borkh looked well as 
Elsa and sang with fine purity of 
tone and expressive phrasing. Brian 
Sullivan's Lohengrin was handsome 
and well sustained vocally. 

Nell Rankin’s forceful Ortrud 
made a great hit with the public, 
and Otto Edelmann was a figure 


of splendid authority as King 
Henry, with vocal resources to 
match. Alexander Welitsch’s vocal 


attainments were a bit on the gruff 


side, but he understood well the vil 
lainy of Telramund. Paul Hager’s 
fresh staging followed the new Bay 
reuth principles, with no swan, no 
trees, no beards and no shields 
Leo Kerz’s sets were of clean-lined 
constructions, backdrop projections 
and well-calculated lighting eftects 

“Louise” on Oct. 25 had not a 
French singer in the cast, and the 
general mood and atmosphere were 
more San Francisco than Paris 
Since Charpentier’s dating romantic 
social tract needs local color, the 
performance left much to be de 
sired. Dorothy Kirsten looked very 
attractive as Louise and rose to the 
heights of “Depuis le jour” with 
melting vocal persuasion, but only 
in the last act did she convey much 
of the spirit of the drama. 

Ralph Herbert, as the Father, and 
Brian Sullivan, as Julien, were both 
miscast, despite valiant tries, and 
Claramae Turner’s Mother was even 
more severe than called for, though 
well conceived and well sung. Jean 
Morel conducted as if he were fa 


miliar with the score, but he did 
not evoke much of its charm o1 
poetry. 

“Aida” on Oct. 26 provided a 


memorable display of heroic vocal 
ism. As staged by Mr. Hager, with 
Mr. Kerz’s simple but authentic sets 
and projections, the opera received 
quite the best treatment the San 


Franciscans have ever given this 
standby. Renata Tebaldi sang 
fabulously, in a manner to recall 


(Continued on page 37) 











Berko-Henry Studio 


HE first American ever to sing both the 
TD great title roles of Moussorgsky’s ‘Boris 

Godounoft” and Boito’s “Mefistofele” was 
born 34 years ago in a town famous for its 
spectacular phenomena — Hollywood. Jerome 
Hines is something of a phenomenon himself, 
standing a spectacular six feet six and one-half 
inches in his stocking feet—a height that in the 
view of the United States Army, made him in- 
eligible for military service—and boasting a 
frame to match. 

Further specifications familiar to every good 
member of the Jerome Hines Fan Club include 
brown hair and a pair of hazel eyes which may 
truly be described as hypnotic, since their owner 
is a conscientious student of Mesmer. Hypnosis 
for Hines is not merely a party game but, self 
induced, a means to mental and physical re- 
laxation before and during operatic appear- 
ances. (This may also help to explain why the 
singer likes what he calls the “Svengali-like” 
conception of Mephistopheles prescribed in the 
Metropolitan Opera's current 19th-century ver- 
sion of “Faust.”’) 

These are but the most immediately impres- 
sive features of the Metropolitan’s stellar native- 
born bass, a member also of Sol Hurok’s blue- 
ribbon stable of concert artists. Back of Hines’s 
brisk, assured, straightforward manner lies a di- 
versity of interests not usually associated with 
an operatic glamor-Yoy—to use an accolade he 
has borne most unwillingly. Hypnotism is only 
one. For physical diversion this Mephisto turns 
either to spearfishing or iceskating, depending 
on the condition of the water available; his 
best record under the surface is 15 pounds in 
as many minutes. His record on the surface 
is not recorded. 

Chemistry and mathematics, in which he 
majored at the University of California in Los 
(Angeles, continue to be a major preoccupation. 
He contributes articles regularly to the National 
Mathematics Magazine, and his permanent 
home in California is equipped with an elab- 
orate chemistry lab. Although Hines is particu- 
larly interested in such projects as attempting 
to synthesize amino acids, he is not above plac- 
ing his know-how with flasks and retorts at the 
service of so practical an end as devising a 
magic potion for the first scene of “Faust” that 
will not blow up in the devil’s face—as it did 
in his own before the Metropolitan started en- 
trusting him with the preparation of the brew. 

Even more lastingly useful to his career, how- 
ever, is his interest in psychology, which leads 
him to make a careful study of every role he 
sings. He has sung 30 of them at the Metro- 
politan alone, from Boris to Ramfis and from 
Gurnemanz to Padre Guardiano. Contrary to 
popular belief, Don Giovanni is not necessarily 
a bass’s favorite role. 

“As a happily married man,” he explains 
with a grin, “I’m not particularly absorbed in 


10 


RESEARCHER 


With his inquiring mind, Jerome Hines digs deeply 


for psychological background on his roles, 


is an avid student of the sciences and music 


By FRANK MERKLING 


convincing people what a great lover I am! I 
like to sing Don Giovanni, but I prefer Boris 
or King Philip in ‘Don Carlo’. Frankly, I feel 
that the psychoanalytic stress often placed on 
Giovanni is anachronistic. It belongs to the 
19th century, whereas Mozart’s hero is really a 
chivalrous figure — though in a different way 
from what he would be today. I don’t think he 
should be played as tragic. The Don should go 
to hell in a sportsmanlike manner: Mozart told 
us so by writing all of that scene except the 
statue’s music in the key of D major.” 

The praiseworthy wife of this Don-turned- 
domestic is Lucia Evangelista, a well-known 
lyric soprano whom he married in 1952 when 
they both were singing with the Cincinnati 
Summer Opera. The Hineses have one child, 
two-year-old David Jerome, and are expecting 
another. 

A couple of years ago the singer wrote an 
article for MusicAL AMERICA in which he ex- 
pounded his views on the interpretation of 
Boris. He has read a good deal on the tor- 
mented Russian monarch and more still on 
Philip If of Spain, who is especially fasvinating 
to him. “This man to me,” says Hines, “is the 
complete essence of strife, of a clash of positive 
and negative forces—a figure of frustration, even 
more complex than Boris.” 

Actually it is Moussorgsky’s hero and_ not 
Verdi’s who appears to have played the pivotal 
role in Hines’s life to date. It was in “Boris” 
that the 25-year-old bass made his Metropolitan 
debut, on Nov. 21, 1946, shortly after winning 
a $1,000 Caruso Award and only three years 
after receiving his B.A. in Los Angeles. ‘That 
night he sang the Frontier Guard, but before 
long he had progressed to Pimen, the aged 
monk who reads the tsar’s destiny. And in 
February, 1954—four days before his son was 
born—Hines donned the heavy robes and crown 
of Boris himself for the first time at the Metro 
politan. 

“Moussorgsky wrote music that seems to come 


Two-year-old David 
Jerome Hines gets fond 
attention from his par- 
ents. Mrs. Hines is Lucia 
Evangelista, well-known 
lyric soprano 





straight from you, from your own actions,” he 
says enthusiastically. “The part of Boris i a 
symphony of motion; you have the feeling t iat 
the composer in his score is orchestrating spac °.” 
Far from tiring of roles that require him to 
hide behind long mantles, gray wigs and ga: nt 
make-up, Hines is fond of character parts o 
the very demands they make and opportuni. es 
they afford in characterization. He always 
plies his own make-up and takes the greats 
pains with it. Moreover, from role to role 


1¢ 
tries to vary his entire style of gesture, stai ce 
and movement as carefully as his grease-pai it, 
adopting a broad line for Boris, a sinuous © 1¢ 
for Mephistopheles, one that is all spirit (or 


Guardiano, and so on. 

There are three characterizations in particu 
lar that the empathetic bass hopes some 
to perform at the Metropolitan: Archibaldo 
Montemezzi’s “The Love of Three King 
Massenet’s Don Quixote, and, above all, Mel.s- 
tofele. “Boito’s opera lacks the continuity 
Gounod’s ‘Faust’, but it has greater momen 
I think—and a marvelous libretto. | once made 
a study cross-referencing Boito and Goethe—the 
many points they have in common and a few 
which they don’t.” Hines sang his first Metis 
tofele” a couple of years ago at the Teatro 
Colon in Buenos Aires, but he has sung the 
French Mephistopheles upwards of 50 times. 
It was Gounod’s villain that he sang most often 
whenever, as a UCLA undergraduate, he found 
time to sing with such groups as the San Fran 
cisco Opera (at the age of 19), the New Orleans 
Opera House Association (at 21) and Albert 
Coates’s Los Angeles Opera Company, where 
his young colleagues included Nadine Connor 
and Brian Sullivan. 

Hines made his professional debut when li 
was 18, not in ‘Faust’ but in a production of 
“H.M.S. Pinafore” by the Los Angeles Civic 
Light Opera starring John Charles Thomas. His 
parents—“not musical in the least”, says their 

(Continued on page 13) 
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Ring Bing 

‘Callas Plays Mahomet” blared a 
C ucago Tribune headline on Nov. 
5 (Mahomet being a Tribune 
alchaism for Mohamet) in its sur- 
nise announcement that Man 
\ ountain Bing had gone to her in 
( 1icago to bury the hatchet (if ever 
there was one) and sign her up for 
the Metropolitan. This rumoresque 
forced Mr. Bing’s hand, and a few 
cays later the oficial announcement 
cume from. the Metropolitan that 
America’s own queen of La Scala, 
Maria Meneghini-Callas, had in- 
ceed set her pen to the dotted line 
and would open the season next 
year in the title role of “Norma”, as 
sne did with such pyrotechnical re- 
sults at the Chicago Lyric Theater 
last season. 

What the Tribune evidently did 
not know, however, is that the 
mountain already had gone to Ma- 
homet (Mohamet?) in Milan last 
summer and made sweet concords 
with her during a recording session 
of “Aida”, in which the diva 
then engaged at La Scala. Thus 
Mr. Bing got the Metropolitan off 
the very sharp hook created by Miss 
Callas’ sensational season with the 
Chicago Lyric ‘Theater, which has 
been stealing the opera spotlight 
pretty consistently in this country 
since it began operations a year ago. 

Mr. Bing also must be credited 
with some talent in legerdemain (01 
is it mesmerism?) in view of the 
Met's inviolable top fee of $1,000 
per night. Miss Callas quite recently 
has been quoted as saying: “The 
Met cannot afford me? I'm sorry. 
The Met will have to do without 
me. 


was 


So-0-07 

Meanwhile, Mr. Bing, apparently 
unperturbed by any gathering 
storms, appeared at the head of his 
company as guest of honor at the 
Metropolitan Opera Guild’s 20th 
anniversary party at the opera house 
on Nov. 2. He made his “debut”, 
wearing Lohengrin’s helmet and 
carrying a fishing pole, in Lohen 
grin’s swan drawn unenchanting!y 
across the front of the stage by 
his four assistant managers, Messrs. 
Robinson, Allen, Rudolf and Gut- 
man. At the end of the evening, 
he displayed another hidden talent 
by taking the baton for the playing 
of the National Anthem, which he 
conducted with verve but cut off 
rather abruptly at the end. But such 
versatility is not surprising in a 
man who has been known to sweep 
out the opera house and shift scen- 
ery when occasion demanded. 
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Stunning in a bright red wig and 
yards of diaphanous chiffon, Salva- 
tore Baccaloni gave a pregnant per- 
formance of the “Dance of the 
Seven Veils”, of which none, for- 
tunately, was in the wash. Among 
other members of the company who 
contributed more sedately to the 
proceedings were Risé Stevens, Ro- 
berta Peters, Richard Tucker, Lau 
rel Hurley, Regina Resnik, Lucine 
Amara, Mildred = Miller, Zinka 
Milanov, Thelma Votipka, Charles 


Kullman, Louis Sgarro, Clifford 
Harvuot, Osie Hawkins, Martial 
Singher, Gerhard Pechner, Brian 


Sullivan, Eugene Conley and Rich- 
ard Leach. Conductors and accom 
panists were Fritz Stiedry, Kurt Ad- 
ler and ‘Tibor Kozma. 

Representing the Guild on the 
stage were the president, Langdon 
van Norden, Mrs. John DeWitt 
Peltz, Mrs. Herbert Witherspoon, 
Charles M. Spoftord, Lowell Wad- 
mond and Mrs. August Belmont. 
Milton Cross was master of cere 
monies. 


Bargain 


The National Symphony people, 
who are nothing if not imaginative 
in their promotion of the orches- 
tra in Washington, have come up 
with a true masterpiece in the way 
of inductive reasoning. 

Evidently addressing Washing- 
tonians of the bobby-sox set, the 
orchestra management suggests “If 
you are a juke box fan who thinks 
great music is expensive, then haul 
out your paper and pencil and fol- 
low this: 

“The usual charge for playing 
one record on the coin fed phono 
graph is ten cents. The average 
length of the popular songs about 
two and one-quarter minutes or ap 
proximately four and a half cents a 
minute. 

“The cost of a National Sym 
phony concert on the series rate for 


students is only nine dollars for 
twenty concerts or 45 cents a con 
cert. Each concert is about two 


hours long, so that breaks down to 
than four-tenths of a cent a 
minute for fine music. 

“In other words, it costs ten times 
as much fer that scratchy phono 
graph record, a juke box date can't 
be compared with the fun of a 
dress-up evening at Constitution 
Hall and you don’t have to hop up 
every couple of minutes to drop a 
dime in Howard Mitchell and the 
National Symphony Orchestra. 

“The place to go to buy this bar 
gain in music is the National Sym 


less 











phony Box Office, 1330 G Street 
NW.” 


Automation 


We salute an unknown critic in 
London by publishing the sym- 
phony review written by an effi- 
ciency expert specializing in method 
engineering. After a concert in the 
Royal Festival Hall the specialist 
reported: 

“For considerable periods the four 
oboe players had nothing to do. 
Phe number should be reduced and 
the work spread more evenly over 
the whole of the concert, thus elimi 
nating peaks of activity. 

“All the 12 violins were playing 
identical notes. This seems unneces 
sary duplication. The staff of this 
section should be drastically cut. If 
larger volume of sound is required, 
it could be obtained by 
apparatus, 

“Much effort was absorbed in the 
playing of demisemiquavers. ‘This 
seems an unnecessary refinement. It 
is recommended that all notes 
should be rounded up to the neat 
est semiquaver. If this were done, 
it would be possible to use trainees 
and lower-grade operatives exten 
sively. 

“There seems to be much repeti 
tion of some musical passages. Scores 
should be drastically pruned. No 
useful purpose is served by repeat- 
ing on the horns a passage which 
has already been handled by the 
strings. It is estimated that if all 
redundant passages were eliminated 
the whole concert time of two hours 
could be reduced to 20 minutes, and 
there would be no need for an in 
termission. 

“The conductor agrees generally 
with these recommendations, but 
expressed the opinion that there 
might be some falling off at the box 
ofhce. In that unlikely event it 
should be possible to close sections 
of the auditorium entirely, with a 
consequent saving of overhead ex 
penses, lighting, attendance, etc. If 
the worst came to the worst, the 
whole thing could be abandoned 
and the public could go to the Al 
bert Hall instead.” 


electronic 


Number, Please 


During their stay in New York, 
Emil Gilels and his wife telephoned 
Moscow every day to speak to thei 
seven-year-old daughter, and one of 
the calls served a probably unique 
expediency. It seems that the Stein 
way piano in the Gilels Moscow 
home needed new actions and ham 
mers obtainable only through Stein 


way and Sons in New York. When 
the Russian pianist presented his 
problem to Steinway he was ad 
vised, upon returning to Moscow, 
to note the number of his piano, 
write a letter back to the factory 
and the parts would be shipped to 
him promptly. 

But Mr. Gilels insisted upon tak 
ing the parts with him. So, when 
making the usual evening phone 
call, he instructed his daughter to 
go to the piano and find the num 
ber. This she did, relaying the num 
ber carefully to her father via trans 
\dantic telephone. Thus Mr. Gilels 
became perhaps the first Russian 
visitor to go home with parts of a 
Steinway piano in his 
souvenirs of America. 


luewag 5 
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The Quick and Dead 


In a_ recent London Sund 
Times article, Sir Thomas Beecham 
said, relevant to his thesis as to 


what is genuine and what is bogus 


music: “In the theater we have only 
to think of Mozart, Rossini, Wag 
ner, Verdi, Puccini, Gounod, Bizet 


and Massenet to couple their names 
automatically with the qualities 
that I have enumerated. These are 
the men, most of them long since 
dead, who are the mainstay of every 
opera house on earth... .” 

So far as I know, all of those 
fellows are dead—literally speaking 
But perhaps Sit 
metaphysical. In that 
moderately curious to know just 
which composers Sir ‘Thomas’ am 
biguous “most” includes. Or, to put 


Thomas was being 


case, I am 


it another way, which ones are left 
alive after “most of them” have 
been consigned to their eternal 
artistic graves 


Gounod and Massenet have been 
looking a litthe moldy lately. So 
has Wagner. But Rossini, Verdi and 


Puccini, it seems to me, discovered 


the Fountain of Youth somewher 
along the line, probably tucked 
away in the Piazza del Duomo in 
Milan. And I'll bet a goatee that 
Sir ‘Thomas thinks Mozart is still 
alive 


Big Draw 


When the box ofhce opened lor 
tickets to the two New 
York recitals of David) Ojstrakh 
Soviet violinist, a crowd estimated 
at 7,000 to 8,000 people was in line 
at 8 Marshalled fou 
the ticket-seekers extended from the 
lobby of Carnegie Hall around the 
corner of 57th St.. down Seventh 
Ave., and over half way 56th 
St.. behind the hall. 

The 5,520 tickets available fon 
the two performances were put on 
sale at 10.) o'clock 
to a customer) and were 
by 12:30. Carnegie Hall 
could not recall a similar 
rush since the last 
Vladimir Horowitz. 

This suggested to Johnnie Evans, 
Columbia's recital cde 
partment, the brilliant idea of hay 
ing identical tickets 
printed for such overwhelming o¢ 
casions, thus increasing the capacity 
of the hall from its normal 2,700 
to 5.400, the purchasers understand 
ing, of course, that they would have 
to take turns sitting on each other's 


laps 
°% 


the sale ol 


a.m. abreast 


down 


(rationed four 


sold out 
officials 
box office 


appearance ol 


manager ol 


two sets” ol 















Otto Rheinlander 


Hamburg 

ERY few of the opera houses 

V ina were destroyed during the 
war have been restored. But 
now, ten years later, we seem to be 
entering a period of restoration. At 
almost the same time invitations 
were sent out for the festive open 
ings of new opera houses in East 
Berlin, Hamburg, and Vienna. In 
Berlin, on the famous avenue Unter 
den Linden, and in Vienna, on the 
Ringstrasse, overwhelming tradition 
ruled; the new buildings needed to 
conform with it in spirit and form. 

Has Hamburg a tradition of such 
binding power? Certainly not, if 
by opera we mean a form of royal 
display, with a lavish setting fram- 
ing a theatrical performance of dec- 
orative and_ illusionary splendor. 
But precisely this conception of 
opera was rejected by Giinther Ren- 
nert, who has determined the polli- 
cies of the opera on the Stephans- 
platz since 1946, in his address at 
the opening of the new house. The 
success of his unusual productions 
and his leadership give him the 
right to take such a step. 

And so Hamburg has built him 
an opera house that does not fol- 
low earlier styles but whose large, 
luminous auditorium bespeaks mod- 
ern architectural ideas. One may 
argue about the colors, the com- 
bination of cherry red upholstery, 
dull blue curtain, stained wood, and 
parchment colored seats (I find it 
very refreshing); one may find 
something bizarre in the _ loges, 
shaped like drawers and extending 
towards the stage like radiating rays 
of light; but the fact remains that 
the theater is as harmonious in its 
atmosphere as the acoustics are im- 
peccable. It is an elegant, intention- 
ally unostentatious theater, which 
creates a cheerful and festive atmos- 
phere with its harmony of design. It 
is precisely right for the type of 
opera production that Rennert likes 
to give. 

The festive week that launched 
Hamburg’s new opera was intelli- 
gently planned. Three of the six 
works given were contemporary: 
Krenek’s “Pallas Athene weint”, in 
its world premiere; Egk’s “Trische 
Legende”, in its German premiere; 
and Orff's “Catulli Carmina” and 
“Trionfo di Afrodite”’. There were 
two Verdi evenings; no Wagner, 
and the festival opened with Mo- 
zart’s “Die Zauberfléte”’. 

In this programming we can dis- 
cern a recognition of the living 
theater and of the ideals of a more 
realistic romanticism. That the 
“Zauberfléte” did not entirely sat- 
isfy our expectations was owing to 
certain basic facts. In Rennert’s en- 
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HAMBURG 





ew Opera House Avoids 


radition; 


Krenek Work Given First Performance 


Upper left: A view 
of the boxes in the 
new Hamburg 
Opera House. 
Right: Helga Pilar- 
ezik as Althaea and 
Heinz Sauerbaum 
as Alcibiades 


semble opera there is little place 
for guest stars; he prefers to re 
nounce an all-star cast rather than 
to import the best artists for each 
role. The opening performance, 
therefore, was musically immaculate 
and well sung, especially in the 
smaller roles, but as a whole it rep- 
resented a triumph of production 
rather than of great voices. 

To begin with, Mozart’s “Zauber 
fléte” was, as Rennert emphasized 
in his speech, a confession of faith. 
Not only because this work repre- 
sents the beginnings of German 
opera, but even more because it 
deals with the profoundest human 
problems and solves them in a 
spirit of enlightened tolerance. At 
the threshold of Singspiel and 
opera, it unites noble and populat 
elements in a unique synthesis. 

The performance revealed every 
where the stamp of the producer. 
It showed the clear, always culti- 
vated sense of staging, aware of 
every detail, that imbues Rennert’s 
productions with authenticity and 
personal style. And if occasionally 
the coarseness of the libretto and 
of the miming seemed to be toned 
down, we should not attribute this 
merely to the festival circumstances 
of the performance. It was perhaps 
an intentional shifting of the em- 
phasis from Schikaneder to Mozart, 
from the boisterous magic fantasy 
plays of Vienna to the eternal val- 
ues of the musical score. In_ this 
sense, Ita Maximovna’s scenery was 
also more dignified and imposing, 
and less fantastic than her earlier 
settings of the work. Such motives 
as the mountains of pyramids and 
the massive stone portals of Saras- 
tro’s realm or the weird human 
throne on which the Queen of the 
Night stands are more typical of 
this scenic conception than the 


By H. H. StuckeEnscHmipt 





Rosemarie Clausen 


droll team of lions, in which the 
spirit of Walt Disney is blended 
with that of ancient China. 

That Hamburg’s opera is an en 
semble theater was sensed in the 
spirit of collaboration and close en- 
semble in the casting and singing 
of the opening night. That indi- 
vidual performances were not out 
standing and that some roles were 
not filled entirely satisfactorily was 
in the nature of things. But there 
was balm for the ears in the singing 
of Rudolf Schock, as Tamino; Horst 
Ginter, as Papageno; Anneliese 
Rothenberg, as Papagena; Kurt 
Marschner, as Monostatos; of the 
Three Ladies; and of the Boys, who 
glided to earth in a swing. Visu- 
ally, too, there was much to delight 
the spectator. And Leopold Ludwig 
was a conductor who cherished Mo- 
zart in his heart and was also an 
admirable accompanist. 

Anne Bollinger, young American 
soprano who has been a member 
of the Hamburg Opera Company 
for three years, has made great vo- 
cal progress. In the role of Pamina 
she was not entirely satisfactory, 
technically speaking, for the G 
minor aria was somewhat labored in 
execution. One could also have 
wished for a more brilliant perform- 
ance of the role of the Queen of 
the Night than that of Colette Lor- 
and, whose coloratura sounded stiff 
and hard in quality. But this did 
not hinder the warmth of the ap- 
plause. 

Although Rennert does not want 
a star theater, but an ensemble of 
young artists, it should not pre- 
clude the possibility of engaging 
outstanding singers for such special 
occasions as this festive premiere, 
which was attended by Theodor 
Heuss, President of the Bundes 
republik. 


The Krenek premiere seemed a|l 
the more impressive. Pallas Athei 
weeps in this opera over the dele: t 
of Athens, of freedom of though 
of the conception of independe: t 
thinking, which died with Socrat« 
Krenek, who was again his own | 
brettist, has written a tragedy o 1 
the ideas of democracy. The elusiv 
central figure in the conflict b 
tween Athens and Sparta is Alc 
biades. His rival and_ victoriou 
enemy is Meletos. Both are product 
of Socrates’ school, to which they d 
as little honor as the radical pacifis 
Meton, who betrays his own caus¢ 
the most repellent figure in_ th 
opera. 

Alcibiades, idol of the people, i 
suspected of having overthrown th 
statue of Hermes and of havin 
violated the Priestress Althaea in th 
sanctuary. He goes over to Sparta 
offering his services to King Agis 
but carrying off the king’s wife a 
the same time. In a mountain cave 
they all meet again: Socrates, whi 
sees the unholy harvest of his teach 
ing; Meletos, who kills Meton, be 
cause he betrays the secret of the 
desecration of the sacred image 
Alcibiades, who falls victim to Al 
thaea’s hatred; the Spartan Queen 
Timaea, who follows him into de 
struction. The final scene shows the 
triumph of the Spartans over the 
Athenians and ends with the mighty 
lament of the female chorus from 
which the weeping of the goddess 
Pallas Athena emerged at the be 
ginning of the opera. 


Cultural Pessimism 


Krenek wrote about his relation 
to the classic world in an article in 
the Festschrift of the Staatsoper. In 
1923, he treated the Orpheus myth 
in Oskar Kokoschka’s drama with 
the formulas of an ecstatic expres 
sionism. In 1929, his “Leben des 
Orest” was entirely in th vein ol 
surrealism, with a mingling of Hel 
lenic motives with jazz and the 
modern age. This new opera, treat 
ing historical facts freely and im 
aginatively, is an expression of the 
deepest cultural pessimism, especi 
ally noticeable in the figure of Soc 
rates, whose wisdom and _ teaching 
become a reductio ad absurdum. 
The parallels to our own time are 
very plain. Western democracy and 
individual freedom fall before the 
totalitarianism of the Spartan idea 
of the state. In every scene of the 
opera, which contains three acts 
with a prologue and epilogue, we 
sense a warning voice, urging us not 
to abuse the rights of freedom in 
fighting for freedom and_ right. 
That the pacifist in this work also 
becomes a traitor instead of follow 
ing the path of Gandhi removes 


(Continued on page 31) 
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PERSONALITIES 





lunice Podis visits members of Russian housing 
delegation who heard her as soloist with Fort 
Wayne Philharmonic. Marshall Turkin, or- 


chestra manager, is at left 





A PERATED on last summer for a foot ail- 
¢ ment, Sir Thomas Beecham was forced to 
. cancel several concert engagements until 
ov. 2, when he conducted an orchestra program 
it Manchester, England, wearing slippers and sit- 
ng in a chair. After the concert, the audience 
se and cheered until Sir Thomas limped back, 
it down, and conducted an encore 


Claudio Arrau, suffering from a severe 
attack of} bronchial Jever, was advised by 
his doctors to forego the strenuous series 
of four Mozart recitals he had scheduled in 
October and November in Town Hall, Nex 
York. 


Gregor Piatigorsky lias acquired the “Batta” 
Stradivarius from the Havemeyer Collection. Con- 
sidered one of the finest cellos in the world, the 
‘Batta” was made in 1714 and was named for the 
Belgian cellist Alexandre Batta, who bought it for 
300 pounds over a hundred years ago. Not played 
in public since the turn of the century, the “Batta” 
will be heard on Jan. 13, when Mr. Piatigorsky 
vives his first recital of the season, at Stanford 
University. 


Jerome Hines 


continued from page 10 


son—had been somewhat dismayed to find him 
being seduced out of the laboratory and onto 
the stage. (Possibly the elder Hines, an associ 
ate producer in filmdom, saw beyond the glit- 
ter of footlights all too clearly.) But they did 
what they could to help. Young Jerry, who at 
16 had attained nearly his full growth, was 
taken to study with Gennaro Curci, a voice 
coach for Gigli and Schipa whose brother had 
married a fabulous coloratura by the maiden 
name of Amelita Galli. Curci had been pre- 
pared to announce that he did not accept chil- 
dren as pupils. When he saw the young giant, 
however, his eyes opened wide; when he heard 
the boy sing, his mouth gaped in astonishment. 
Phat was the beginning of a fruitful relation- 
ship that ended with Curci’s death last April. 
During his entire career, Hines has had only 
one other teacher: Samuel Margolis, who has 
been his East Coast mentor since 1950. 

“A singer needs a teacher all along,” believes 
the Southern California stalwart, the first 
American to star in the major bass roles since 
Herbert Witherspoon. (Last season at the 
Metropolitan he was the first native artist to 
sing ‘Tristan’s King Marke in 39 years.) “A 
teacher keeps him out of bad habits.” 

Time has evidently proved him right, since 
the Hines career has advanced with almost 
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Conti-Press 


Theodore Heuss, left, president of West Ger- 
many, with Anne Bollinger and James Pease, 
American members of the Hamburg Opera, at 
opening of city’s new opera house 


Edmund Kurtz played three times in London dur 
ing the month of October. The cellist gave a re 
cital and was soloist with the BBC Symphony, 
under Sir Malcolm Sargent, .in the Khachaturian 
Concerto, and with the Royal Philharmonic, under 
Dean Dixon, in the Dvorak Concerto. On Dec. & 
and 9, Mr. Kurtz will be heard with the New 
York Philharmonic-Symphony 


Camilla Williams, wo recent/y sang at 
the Vienna Opera, has been engaged to sing 
the title role of “Aida” in Berne, Switzer 
land, on Nov, 19. She has also accepted an 
invitation to tour Israel during August, 1956 


Blanche Thebom, Cesare Valletti, Luben Vichey, 
and Jacob Lateiner will be soloists in the annual 
Bagby Memorial benefit concert, on Dec. 2 at the 


Waldorf-Astoria Hotel in New York 


Walter Hautzig's recent Mervican appear 
ances included one with the Guadalajara 
Symphony. The pianist thereafter embarked 
for a tour of Switzerland, Spain, and the 
Scandinavian countries 


monotonous regularity. In nine years at the 
Metropolitan he has scaled its every height. 
He sings at Glyndebourne, Munich and Edin 
burgh, where he added to his repertoire of 
devilish roles one of the newest of all: Nick 
Shadow in “The Rake’s Progress”. He is in 
constant demand on radio (Voice of Firestone) 
and television (Toast of the Town). Shortly he 
will return from his eighth nationwide concert 
tour, lasting a month and a half. 

Yet Hines—like the hero of “Faust” instead 
of the villain—looks continually for new outlets 
for his inquiring mind, his restless energy. ‘The 
outlet that occupies him most seriously these 
days is musical composition, which he has 
studied in California. ‘Taking his cue perhaps 
from the saintly Gurnemanz, the bass is writing 
an operatic trilogy on the life of Christ. On a 
less ambitious level he is already a composer 
of some achievement, having published one 
song and copyrighted a score of others. He has 
also created a setting for the ‘'wenty-third 
Psalm. But the trilogy absorbs most of his time. 

“Christ will be a bass, of course,” Hines ad 
mits, “and Judas a tenor. ‘The style of the 
music? You might call it’ turn-of-the-century; 
my influences quite frankly are Wagner, Mous 
sorgsky, Puccini. (What phrasing in Puccini! 
It’s impeccable.) Debussy, no. Debussy negates 
the vocal line too much to be endorsed by a 
singer—even if he did make wonderful use of 
silences. Now there’s a subject | want to write 
on someday: silence in music. People don’t 
realize how dramatic a total absence of sound 


i 
Dorothy 





H. Watts 
Licia Albanese, left, receives congratulations 
from Elisabeth Schwarzkopf after “Don Gio- 
vanni” in San Francisco. Miss Albanese was 
Donna Anna; Miss Schwarzkopf, Donna Elvira 











Kout Skarland 


Ellabelle Davis and Robert Levin, Oslo accom- 
panist, during the soprano’s latest Scandinavian 
tour 


can be. It’s like holding your breath when 
you're very anxious about something. In my 
opera, do you know how I’m handling the mo 
ment when Judas leaves the Last Supper I he 
audience knows that here is the man who will 
betray Jesus, but there’s no stormy orchestral 
outburst at this point. Silence. Dead silence 
that you could shatter by dropping a pin.” 
Phere is one part that Hines has never sung 
on stage and probably never will, since there 
are few such in opera and veritably none for 
a bass: the devoted family man. This is his real 
life role. Always extremely close to his mothe 
and father, he has made the quick change to 
married life and 
worthy of—well, of Mephisto. He and Lucia 
unless their engagements keep them apart, al 


parenthood with an case 


ways attend each other's performances; thes 
two find separate careers mutually enriching 
not dividing. 

\fter a number of years in an uptown New 
York hotel, they have moved only lately to 
South Orange, N. ]., where the growing family 
will enjoy—if not spearfishing—at least grass and 
fresh air. All in all, Jerome Hines’s life is the 
picture ola performer. \ perfect 
devil with the test tube, a man of God with 
music paper and pen, he is also the serious 
scholar of Goethe and geometry, as well as the 
strapping California boy who loves to play out 
doors. ‘The only part of the picture that is 
missing altogether is the frustrated fathe 
husband—which may be why the role of King 
Philip in “Don Carlo” challenges him so! 


“compleat” 





Donaueschingen 
Festival 
Tame Affair 


By Everett Hetm 


Donaueschingen, Germany 


HE annual Donaueschingen 
‘4 Festival is not only the shortest 

but also one of the most 
radically-inclined of all festivals. 
Since 1921 it has been a hotbed of 
avant-garde music. 

In the 1920s such revolutionary 
composers as Hindemith, Alban 
Berg, Krenek, Bartok and Schén- 
berg excited riots and near - riots 
with their unheard-of audacities. 
Since the festival’s revival in 1947 
the avant-garde tradition has been 
cultivated by the Donaueschingen 
Society for the Friends of Music 
and Heinrich Strobel, director of 
the music department of the Siid- 
westfunk, in whose hands rests the 
responsibility for choosing the pro- 
grams. But it is no longer an easy 
matter to incite riots through the 
performance of “radical” music. 
The audience listened to the Six 
Bagatelles for String Quartet by An- 
ton Webern with rapt attention 
and was obviously enchanted by this 
sensitive, extraordinarily 
trated music. ; 


concen- 


In past years a composition of 
Pierre Boulez has been good for a 
near-riot or at least a strong audi- 
ence reaction. This year however 
his “Livre pour Quatuor” provoked 
only mild applause and not a single 
whistle or catcall. The audience 
gave the impression of finding this 
music boring, as indeed it is. Tak 
ing Webern's style as his point of 
departure, Boulez proceeds in a 
most un-Webernly manner. His 
works go on interminably (the en- 
tire “Livre pour Quatuor”, of which 
3 movements were heard, lasts 114 
hours). ‘The movements can scarcely 
be told apart. It is true that the 
music is Constructed most systematic 
ally on a serial basis and that it is 
on paper quite logical. But in the 
concert hall it gives the impression 
of being unorganized and random. 


Webern an End 

The feeling is inescapable that 
soulez and other post-Webernians 
commit the fundamental error of 
taking Webern as a_ beginning, 
rather than recognizing the fact that 
Webern represents the end of a de 
velopment that begins with Schén 
berg’s works in the 12-tone system. 

We are not suggesting that Web 
ern should or can be ignored, nor 
that his highly personal musical 
language cannot in some form or 
other be incorporated into the gen 
eral musical stream of 20th-century 
music. But the pronounced follow 
ers of Webern have not yet found 
a valid way of so doing. It is not 
enough to repeat typically Web 
ernian methods, techniques and ges 
tures in an extended and thickened 
form, any more than one can extend 
a Mozart sonata to the proportions 
of a Bruckner symphony. 

Precisely for this reason, the 
“Ouintet in Memory of Anton Web- 
ern” by the young Belgian com 
poser Henri Pousseur failed to come 
off. The writing is certainly com- 
petent, and Pousseur is clearly tal- 
ented. But the length of the work 
and the thick textures combine to 
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make this work seem academic. 

Bernd Alois Zimmermann (Ger- 
many) on the other hand succeeded 
in integrating into his Sonata for 
Viola Solo certain elements of Web- 
ernian style. This relatively short 
piece has form, purpose and a 
strong expressive quality. It is per- 
haps highly relevant that Zimmer- 
man, in his previous works a fairly 
strict follower of 12-tone practice, 
states in his program note that he 
is in this work concerned with 
achieving “a form of musical ex- 
pression that is no longer compre 
hensible exclusively in terms of ra- 
tional associations’—in short, that 
does not depend entirely on serial 
technique. Here is a very curious 
matter indeed: a young composer 
who has been brought up on 12- 
tone methods suddenly discovers 
that there is another kind of con- 
tinuity that depends purely on ‘“mu- 
sical gifts, imagination and expres- 
sive power” and that is on a higher 
plane than purely rational _pro- 
cedures. 

The only hint of public protest 
against musical “modernity” was 
heard after the performance of Yan- 
nis Xenakis’ “Metastassis” for or- 
chestra. ‘This young Greek com- 
poser feels, as his program note 
states, that the audience must be 
“drawn into the music, whether it 
so wishes or not” and that “the sen- 
sual shock must be as perceptible 
as thunder and lightning”. Xenakis’ 
shock treatments consisted of a se- 
ries of sweeping glissandos in the 
strings that sounded precisely like 
sirens. These were followed by not 
uninteresting squeals, squeaks, 
wheezes and grunts from the wind 
instruments. Then the piece col 
lapsed into incoherency. 


New Dallapiccola Cantata 


Luigi Dallapiccola’s cantata “To 
Mathilde” received its premiere. 
For female voice and reduced or 
chestra, these settings of late Heine 
poems recall strongly the expression 
ist manner of Schénberg. Despite 
some moving passages, the work is 
not entirely convincing. ‘The overly 
dramatic treatment is out of keep 
ing with these intimate texts, which 
in this setting are drawn out to dis 
proportionate length. The inter 
pretation by Magda Laszlo left 
nothing to be desired. 

In striking contrast to the many 
“problematic” works on this year's 
festival program was Mordechai 
Sheinkman’s Concerto for Piano 
and Orchestra, in which this Ameri 
can composer appeared as soloist. 
The concerto is direct and unpre 
tentious and marked by great trans 
parency of texture and technique. 
It is a tonal work, making free use 
of chiefly diatonic dissonance, not 
without a certain” influence of 
Sheinkman’s former teacher, Boris 
Blacher. 

The performances. which — in 
cluded eight premieres, were on the 
same high plane as in previous fes 
tivals. ‘The remarkable Hans Ros 
baud conducted the orchestra of the 
Siidwestfunk with characteristic au 
thority. 

In a round-table discussion of 
the question “Where do we go 
from here?” (“Wie soll das weiter 
gehn?”’), ten critics, Composers and 
experts from related fields at 
tempted to play oracle regarding 
the future of modern music. What 
was meant to be a lively and pro- 
vocative discussion turned out to be 
a rather tame and somewhat boring 
affair. 


In The News 20 Years Ago—1935 


Mrs. Andrew 
Carnegie and 
Walter Dam- 
rosch_ remi- 
nisce about the 
history of Car- 
negie Hall at a 
gala concert on 
Nov. 25, 1935, 
commemo- 
rating the cen- 
tenary of Car- 
negie’s birth 


Only one of the speakers pro- 
voked a really positive reaction. A 
member of the local city council (it 
is not clear why he was asked to 
participate) took it upon himsell 
to represent the reactionary lay- 
man’s point of view. Amid whistles 
and catcalls he blustered on about 
the absence of “beauty” in modern 
music. 


Theodore Steinway 
Succeeded By Son 


Theodore E. Steinway has an- 
nounced his resignation as president of 
Steinway and Sons. He is succeed- 
ed by his son, Henry Ziegler Stein 
way, who was vice-president and fac- 
tories manager of the piano mantu- 
facturing firm. Theodore Steinway, 
who has been president for 28 years, 
will remain as chairman of the board 
of directors. Henry Steinway, after 
his graduation from Harvard College 
in 1937, served as manufacturing ap 
prentice and as assistant factory man- 
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United States 


ATLANTA: Helen Knox Spain, 724 
Piedmont Ave., N.E. 

BALTIMORE: George Kent Bellows, 
Peabody Conservatory. 

BUFFALO: Berna Bergholtz, 
Public Library. 

BOSTON: Cyrus Durgin, Boston Globe. 

CHICAGO: Howard Talley, Music 
Dept., University of Chicago. 

CINCINNATI: Mary Leighton, 506 East 
Fourth St. 

CLEVELAND: Eleanor Wingate Todd, 
1978 Ford Dr. 

DENVER: Emmy Brady Rogers, 1000 
East First Ave. 

DETROIT: Richard Fandel, 325 Merton 
Rd 


Buffalo 


d. 

HOUSTON: William Rice, 4316 Mil- 
dred, Bellaire, Tex. 
INDIANAPOLIS: Eleanor Y. Pelham, 
5211 Boulevard Place. 

KANSAS CITY: Blanche Lederman, 
Newbern Hotel, 525 East Armour 


Blvd. 

LOS ANGELES: Dorothy Huttenback, 
Business Manager, 432 Philharmonic 
Auditorium. 

Albert Goldberg, 
Los Angeles Times 

MIAMI: Arthur Troostwyk, 711-81st St., 
Miami Beach. 

MINNEAPOLIS: Paul S. Ivory, Depart- 
ment of Music, University of Minne- 
sota. 

NEW ORLEANS: Harry B. Loeb, 2111 
St. Charles Ave. 

PHILADELPHIA: Max de Schauensee, 
Philadelphia Bulletin. 

PITTSBURGH: J. Fred Lissfelt, 1515 
Shady Ave. 

ST. LOUIS: Charles Menees, St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch. 

SAN FRANCISCO: Marjory M. Fisher, 
Alexander Hamilton Hotel. 

SEATTLE: Maxine Cushing Gray, The 


Argus. 
WASHINGTON, D. C.: Theodore Schae- 
fer, National Presbyterian Church. 


Correspondent, 








ager in the Long Island City Steinw: 
plant until entering military servi 
in 1943. In 1945 he returned to tl 
firm, shortly became factories mai 
ager, and was elected vice-preside: 
in 1946. 


Tucson Symphony 
Lists Season’s Plans 


Tucson, Artz.—The Tucson Syn 
phony Society opened its seas 
with a concert on Oct. 18, under tl 
direction of Frederic Balazs. The o1 
chestra plans to perform the “Eroica 
Symphony; Saint-Saéns’ Third Syn 
phony; Schubert's Second Symphony 
“An American Symphony”, after Wal 
Whitman, by Frederic Balazs; an 
works by Bloch, Bartok, Honegge: 
and other contemporaries. — Liszt’ 
“Dante” Symphony is now being re 
hearsed. At least five children’s con 
certs will also be presented, ia whic 
student contest winners will perform 
and a school dance group will per 
form a Bach fugue and the Berceus 
and Finale of “Firebird”. 


REPRESENTATIVES 
Foreign Countries 


ARGENTINA: Enzo Valenti Ferro 
Buenos Aires Musical, Paso 755. 
AUSTRALIA: W. Wagner, 10 Beach 
Road, Edgecliff, Sydney. a 

Biddy Allen, 21 Tintern Ave., Toe 
rak, S.E. 2, Melbourne. 
AUSTRIA: Max Graf, 9 Wilhelm Exner 
gasse 30, Vienna. 
BELGIUM: Edouard 
d’Arlon 22, Brussels. 
BRAZIL: Herbert J. Friedmann, Caixa 
Postal 971, Rio de Janeiro. 
CANADA: Gilles Potvin, 7387 St. Denis 
St.. Montreal. 

Colin Sabiston, 200 Cottingham St., 
Toronto. 
DENMARK: Torben Meyer, Berlingske 
Tidende, Copenhagen K. 
ENGLAND: Cecil Smith, London Daily 
Express. 
FRANCE: Christina Thoresby, 76 Ave 
de la Bourdonnais, Paris 7e. 
GERMANY: H. HH. Stuckenschmidt, 
Berlin-Tempelhof, Thuyring 45. 
Everett Helm, Mohlstrasse 9, Stutt- 
gart. 
HOLLAND: Lex van Delden, Moreel- 
sestraat 11, Amsterdam. 
ITALY: Reginald Smith Brindle, Via 
Marconi 28, Florence. 
Peter Dragadze, Via Anfossi 18, 
Milan. 
Cynthia Jolly, Via dei Gracchi 126, 
Rome. 
MEXICO: Peggy Munoz, Protasio Tagle 
69-8, Colonia Tacubaya, Mexico, D.F. 
PORTUGAL: Katherine H. de Car- 
neyro, 450 Rua de Paz, Oporto. 
SCOTLAND: Leslie M. Greenlees, The 
Evening News, Kemsley House, Glas- 
gow. 
SPAIN: Antonio Iglesias, Avenida Reina 
Victoria 52, Madrid. 
SWEDEN: Ingrid Sandberg, Lidingo 1, 
Stockholm. 
SWITZERLAND: Edmond Appia, 222 
Rue de Candelle, Geneva. 


Mousset, Rue 
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(OPERA at the City Center 





Carmen, Oct, 22, 2:30 


Herbert Grossman made his debut 


as a conductor with the New York 
City Opera on Oct. 22, with “Car- 
men”. He gave unusually perceptive 


attention to and had good control of 
orchestra and singers. He was thor- 
oughly familiar with the orchestral 
score, the singers’ parts, and the stage 
action, and he gracefully maintained 
the musical continuity. The orchestral 
preludes were also interpreted fe- 
‘itously. His absorption in the mu- 
sic, admirable though it was, did not 
ways permit quite the degree of 
excitement and color there might have 
een, 
Stephen Kemalyan, appearing for 
ie first time as Escamillo, had pre- 
ared himself assiduously for the 
irt, for which he was well cast, and 
wel! However, he did not 
uster sufficient bravura and stage 
resence for the role on this occasion. 
Gloria Lane again provided great 
leasure with her brilliant voice in the 
itle role, and was captivating in her 


e sang 


haracterization of the willful tempt- 
ess. Rudolf Petrak, as Don José, 
nade littke impression in the first 


cenes, but grew steadily in dramatic 
power. He was very moving in the 
final act. Also in voice were 
Mary LeSawyer, who substituted ably 
for Peggy Bonini, as Frasquita; 
Joshua Hecht, as Zuniga; and Dolores 
Mari, as Micaéla 

Others in the 


good 


cast were Margery 
Mackay, as Mercedes; Michael Pol 
lock, as Remendado; and = Arthur 


Newman, as Morales. The children in 
the first scenes were charming singers 
and delightfully playful soldiers 


D. B 


The Bartered Bride, Oct. 26 


The 37th anniversary of the found 
ing of the Czechoslovak Republic 
was celebrated by the New York City 


Opera with a revival of “The Bar 
tered Bride”, an opera the company 
has not presented for nine years 


Alice Masaryk, whose 


father was the 


first president of the republic and 
whose mother was a_ sponsor of 
Smetana, spoke about the composer 


and of the opera that was written “to 


give his country good and joyous 
music” 

Unfortunately, the revival was not 
always good and joyous All the 
elements were there to make a good 
performance, but the parts did not 
add up to a satisfactory whole. After 


rather pale overture, the orchestra, 
under Julius Rudel, played vigorously 
if a little roughly. The new staging 
by Glenn Jordan was satisfying, con 
sidering the problems of presenting 
large groups on the small City Center 
stage. The scenery was also appro 
priate, though only one set was used 
(The Inn scene took place on the 
village square). The English trans- 
lation by Joan Cross and Eric Crozier 


helped speed up the action. But the 
carnival spirit was lacking until the 
final act, and this, after all, is the 
essence of the work 

Peggy Bonini handled the role of 


Marenka well. Her best singing was 
in the final act when she expressed 
the voung girl’s grief for her lover's 
supposed renunciation with sensitivity 
and beautiful pianissimo tones. Davis 
Cunningham, Jenik, was vocally 
more convincing than dramatically, and 
Jan Rubes made an amusing charac 
ter as Kecal. For this listener’s taste, 
Jack Harrold’s portrayal of the stut 
tering Vashek was too much on the 
burlesque side, and he was made up 
to resemble Buster Brown. Maria 
Teresa Carrillo, making her City 
Center debut, sang Esmeralda neatly. 

Also included in the cast were Rich- 
ard Torigi, as Krushina; Mija No 
vich, as Ludmilla; Arthur Newman, 
as Tobias Micha; Marjorie Mackay, 


as 


November 15, 1955 


as Hata; Michael Pollock, as the Ring 
Master; and Thomas Powell, as a 
Clown. Ray Harrison's ballet seemed 
lacking in rehearsals. F. M., Jr 








mary Kuhlmann’s Cinderella also 
The minor were negotiated 
with considerable skill. Though Don 
ald Gramm has been in better voice, 
his portrayal of Dandini and his vocal 


roles 








The Merry Wives of Windsor, flexibility were still most satisfying 
Oct. 28 Combined with Richard Wentworth’s 
. comic Don Magnifico, the second act 
With one exception, the cast of the duet came through again as show 
New York City Opera’s lively and stopper. Peggy Bonini highlighted the 
good-looking production of “The afternoon with her iria “Poor 
Merry Wives” remained the same as Clotilde”, She sang pretti nd 
it had been earlier in the current sea mitted a wonderful cor sense 
son. Misses Curtin and Evans turned time to time. Edith Evans was fin 
in their customary pert characteriza- the farcical Tisbe; Artl Ne 
tions as Mistresses Ford and Page, was Alidoro. In general the per 
respectively, while Peggy Bonini con- ance lacked the sparkk ere! 
tinued to impress one as having the scor Joseph Rose 
strengthened her grasp of the role of ted » J 
Anne—musically as well as dramatic 
ally—since last season 
The newcomer was John Druary, Other Performances 
who sang the part of Fenton for the \ repetition of “Mad Putte 
first time with the company. Like flv’. on Oct. 23. listed | ma He 
Anne, Fenton is a character who must e emnoine Bone { t 1 
make the most of the brief time allot On Oct. 29. in “Die Fleder 
ted to him onstage if his one big Beverly Sills made her de 
scene, the first in Act III, is to at company, as Rosalit ul Jacque 
tain to the specific gravity Nicolai in lvnne Moody took ti \del 
tended : a weight of tender feeling to for the first time. “T1 and Cre 
offset all the roughhouse and bur- sida” was repeated () () 
lesque that have gone before and pre- Impact Nov. 1. with the ( 
vare the listener for the rossamer ® ‘s i frst periorn ‘ 
aon of Windsor Great Park The Davis Cunt ngham (Jenik) ind Th or ::  oablein ct The 
vocal responsibilities of the part are Peggy Bonini (Marenka) _ Phe Gold n Shipper s., on N >, Otter 
perhaps the heaviest in the opera. If Bartered Bride nae ewwromers tp thi it: Beverl 
ene eg did - quite succeed in Sills. as Oxana: Marvet Mackay, 
making the audience forget these : se Sahonl rthurt mat t] 
several burdens, the fault was not so Wentworth seemed insutti iently lusty, M . ; od ¥ die 7 
much his as the composer’s and the as Falstaff. Joseph Rosenstock led ( : ina. In “The Bart } ‘ 
— What he did succeed in spirited reading of the score | M Nov. 3. Ric rd We ‘ 
domg was to sing throughout with . F “7 art Ce r the Mark 
welcome purity of style and attention Cinderella, Oct, 29, 2:30 | i “ | is del ‘ 
to detail, not to mention a modest At this performance Davis Cum TT is Marquis d’Obigt La 
sincerity that all but made up for —ningham made his first appearance Pravi n Ne 4. Stephen Ker 
whatever his Fenton lacked in the way Prince Ramiro in Rossini’s “Cinder 1 w Le e Nov 
of open-throated ease or histrionic as ella”. Although Mr. Cunningham doe 51 Co i Phe Phre« 
surance fine work upon occasion, coloratur Oran Lobert Rue ‘ 
lhe other men in the cast per singing 1s not his cup of tea. He with — the )) 
formed familiar parts with familiar looked well, acted competently, but the Carmet the ‘ N 
aplomb; Michael Pollock's Slender technical demands of the role wer 6. lh same perfor x 
and Join Reardon’s Caius were genu- — beyond his reach—a comment that can ill mg Don J 
me comic creations, Only Richard be made in large measure for Ros« Linnie 
3 * @¢ ye eo, irected b Rache . \ 
Northwest Opera Visits Five Cities besa clarinstiiot. with tn : 
phony, made its t n S¢ 
temb | 1 ha t ( 
Seattle foundly realized and dramaticall ( = nd sii 1 a pie 
UCCESS in several directions rect. Miss Yeend was striking free \merican work . : : : 
marked the fall season of the in her lavish costumes, possessed (the rst v ; - ; : 
Northwest Grand Opera Asso thorough dramatic groundwork = for Hons On al \nci 
ciation. Staying with the formula the role: with time she mav brine t Verrall) it car . : 
established in 1951—imported stars on it more passion and temper. Vocall empty * ; 
a local base of chorus, orchestra, and she and Mr. Conley made a. strong crowded calendar 
soloists general director Eugene impact Musi I" rior 
Linden presented eight performances Both operas were sung in Italian, none ben per ( 0 
of two operas in five cities: Seattle, which somewhat lessened the audience Musicians’ Association pre cl 
Spokane, Tacoma, Portland, and Van fun with “The Barber of Sevill lie (“Tiny”) Martin. J 
couver, B. ( Mr. Baccaloni needed no language t has gone into an SRO fall seri | 
He drew three principals from the put over his well-known depiction six chamber-music concert Kad 4 
Metropolitan Opera roster, Salvatore Dr. Bartolo. Janice Pearl of Seattl by Ronald Phillips at the Seattle Art 
Baccaloni for “The Barber of was Rosina. She was at home in thi Musetim, three concerts in juni 
Seville’, and Walter Cassel and coloratura work but too arch and schools by the Seattle omen’s S 
Eugene Conley for “Tosca”. From flouncy to be watched with pleasure phony, and a comprehensive Mi si 
the New York City Opera came Members of the Seattle Symphon for Youth” program wlu neue 
Frances Yeend to sing her first Tosca. gave excellent support in the pit, and Petformances by st comes im 
John Lombardi came for the role of Mr. Linden kept a firm hand on all  ¢#e! the higl hool 
Figaro, which he has sung with the proceedings lhe personnel tor thre neerts | 
San Francisco Opera, and Los An Announcement of personnel for the resident artists, to be presented n 
geles tenor William Parsons sang orchestra’s own 52nd season, which adjunet Ol an Ni‘ AC series at Hn 
Count Almaviva. Another Californian, opened Oct. 23 with Milton Katims Becket's Moore Mheater is beet 
Glynn Ross, lent his energetic talents again as musical director, reveals nounced, They will be paired as fol 
as stage manager. Sets were designed group of 83 musicians, a change of low the Leonard Moore Chorale, and 
by Jacob Elshin. concertmaster from Walter Sundsten, 17-year-old Chris Hart bot violins 
The performances drew well even who will step down to assistant con- and pianist; the Peter Marsh Quartet, 
at a $5 top in the 1,800-seat Moore certmaster in order to devote more and Lois Hartzell, sopra formerly 
Theater. Over 3,000 persons came to time to teaching, to Frank Beezhold, with the San Francisco Opera; the 
Spokane’s new city-owned Coliseum for the past several years a member Dorothy Fisher Junior Ballet, and 
to hear their first grand opera in 20 of the first violin section Lynn Palmer, ‘or several ve ars prin 
years. Thanks to the help of a finance For the first time in its history the Pal harpist with the Philadelphia 
committee and good box-office returns, City Council has voted an indirect Orchestra 
all bills have been paid (in contrast subsidy to the orchestra. In the 1956 The Argus, Seattle weekly, made a 
to last season’s almost year-long dif- budget $7,000 is earmarked for fre« welcome gesture in support of music 
ficulties), and Mr. Linden is planning symphony concerts for children, to be = by compiling a season calendar of 165 


an eighth production for mid-April 
Artistic highlight was the Searpia 
of Walter Cassel—surely sung, pro- 
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LTHOUGH Rafael Kubelik 
At spent a good deal of time 

in London since midwinter 
studying the day-by-day functioning 
of the Royal Opera House — and 
even preparing and conducting a 
production of “The Bartered Bride” 
his actual term of service (a three- 
year contract) as musical director 
of the operatic aspect of Covent 
Garden did not start until Oct. 1. 
Within two days of this date he was 
hard at work, with Gré Brouwen- 
stijn and Ramon Vinay as well as 
various singers of the regular ros- 
ter, on preparations for Verdi's 
“Otello”, with which the autumn 
season opened on Oct. 17. 

He had an Opportunity within 
his first fortnight to show that he 
intended to be boss: Tito Gobbi, 
engaged to sing Iago, did not show 
up for rehearsals at the stipulated 
time. To Mr. Gobbi’s distress, Mr. 
Kubelik removed him from the cast 
and substituted Otakar Kraus, who 
had been scheduled to sing Iago 
later in the season. Mr. Gobbi’s ar- 
gument that he had sung the role 
more than a hundred times failed 
to soften the musical director, who 
explained that it was not Mr. Gob- 
bi’s artistic competence that was 
in question, but his ability to gauge 
his performance to Peter Potter's 
new stage direction, Georges Wakhe- 
vitch’s new settings and costumes, 
and Mr. Kubelik’s musical interpre- 
tation. Covent Garden patrons, who 
had paid an increased price for 
“Otello” tickets, were naturally dis- 
tressed to lose an opportunity to 
hear Mr. Gobbi, who is much ad- 
mired in London; but they were 
also ready to applaud Mr. Kubelik’s 
insistence upon a satisfactorily pre- 
pared ensemble. 


Gala Affair 


The opening night had a gala 
aspect. Everyone wished Mr. Kube- 
lik well, after four lean years in 
which (since the resignation of Karl 
Rankl in 1951) the Royal Opera 
has had no musical director. The 
performance was not the most bril- 
liant one of “Otello” ever given. 
but it was in every way an honor- 
able one. Mr. Kubelik showed a 
real understanding of both the dra- 
matic values of the score and its 
formal construction; what he lacked 
was a crowning touch of eloquence, 
and the ability—which comes from 
more extensive practice than he has 
had—to know what a singer is go- 
ing to do before rather than afte? 
he has done it. The orchestra 
played cleanly and beautifully; the 
chorus sang expertly, if (as nearly 
always at Covent Garden) rather 
academically and untheatrically; 
the minor principals knew their 
parts more than superficially, and 
one of them, the Australian tenor 
John Lanigan, made an outstand- 
ing Cassio. 

For the spreading and wildness 
of Mr. Vinay’s voice in the first 
act Mr. Kubelik could hardly be 
blamed; and anyway the Chilean 
tenor soon began to sing well, and 
gave his usual imposing charac- 
terization. Miss Brouwenstijn, whose 
singing has gained a spinto warmth 
and urgency in the last two years, 
looked appealing, and vocally was 
one of the best second-class Des- 
demonas I have heard. Mr. Kraus, 
one of the company’s most force- 
ful and intelligent artists, was a 
genuinely fine Iago, finding both 
visual and vocal ways of projecting 
the suave exterior and sinister soul 
of a character too many baritones 


LONDON 


Kubelik Displays Firm Hand 
As He Assumes Direction 
Oi Opera at Covent Garden 


By Ceci. SmirH 


impersonate by mere cliché. All 
these people were on the whole in- 
telligently guided by the stage di- 
rection of Peter Potter, who has 
become assistant staff producer 
without ever having directed an 
opera before. Mr. Wakhevitch de- 
signed a series of eye-pictures that 
shrank the stage without contribut- 
ing much to the meaning of the 
action, and his costumes were not 
nice at all. 

The opening “Otello” was fol- 
lowed by a “Carmen” of unspeak- 
ably low musical and dramatic qual- 
ity. This could have been passed 
over in kindly silence, if the visit- 
ing Mayor of Moscow had not elect- 
ed to attend the opera on this par- 
ticular night. Since Moscow sets 
such store by the achievements of 
the Bolshoi Theater, it was humili- 
ating to have him take away mem- 
ories of just the sort of performance 
Mr. Kubelik hopes to eliminate as 
soon as he has time and resources. 

There was also a wretched “Tu- 
randot”’, hopelessly conducted by 
Reginald Goodall, a member of the 
staff, and disenchantingly sung (in 
the title role) by the Stuttgart so- 
prano Maria Kinas, who used to 
be Kinasiewicz. James Johnston’s 
superb Calaf—one of the best I have 
ever seen or heard—alone saved the 
day. The first fortnight also in- 
cluded a gala performance of “The 
Bartered Bride” at which the Queen 
entertained the President of Portu- 
gal and his wife—a somewhat un- 
happy choice of subject, many felt, 
since Princess Margaret was in the 
audience. And there was a “Rosen- 
kavalier”. admirably conducted by 
Rudolf Kempe, with Sylvia Fisher 
as lovely-sounding a Marschallin as 
ever and Constance Shacklock still 
one of the world’s best Oktavians. 

Miss Kinas’ home team, the Stutt- 
gart State Opera, made a September 
visit to London, at the invitation of 
the London County Council—which 
meant that the four operas in the 
repertoire were given at its Royal 
Festival Hall, which imposes enor- 
mous limitations of production. 
The opening bill, “Elektra”, looked 
best of any of the conventional 
stagings, for it is feasible to play 
this opera effectively on a stage that 
lacks depth. “Tristan” looked little 
short of ridiculous. “The Magic 
Flute”, about which my colleagues 
spoke aspersively, I missed. But the 
other Stuttgart stage directors were 
made to look a little silly when 
Wieland Wagner’s “Fidelio” came 
along at the end of the engagament. 
The Bayreuth genius rose effectively 
above all the limitations of the con- 
cert platform, and his production 
—despite countless arguable fea- 


tures—was alive with conviction and 
originality. 

The level of the Stuttgarters’ in- 
dividual performances was disap- 
pointing. Gustav Neidlinger, it is 
true, was impressive in both voice 
and action as Kurwenal and Pi- 
zarro. Inge Borkh sang well as Elek- 
tra, and offered an_ interesting, 
though very modern and Freudian, 
interpretation. Gré Brouwenstijn, a 
guest as Leonore, looked wonder- 
fully slender, and sang with vital 
tone, though not flawless coloratura. 
But Martha Médl and Wolfgang 
Windgassen, both tired artists nowa- 
days, did not make much of “Tris- 
tan” worth listening to, leaving an 
uncontested arena for Mr. Neid- 
linger and for Grace Hoffman, who 
sang agreeably without proving that 
she knew what the music was all 
about. The dry conducting of Ferdi- 
nand Leitner in all the operas 
failed to win him many advocates. 

The Sadler’s Wells Opera began 
its season with a new production of 
“Rigoletto”, most cleanly and in- 
telligently stage-directed by Powell 
Lloyd, but poorly sung and con- 
ducted. In subsequent operas the 
company seemed to have fallen to 
the lowest musical standard I have 
known it to have. However, the 
company continues to preserve cer- 
tain operas London otherwise 
would not hear—among them, this 
season, “Simon Boccanegra”, “Eu- 
gene Onegin”, “The Pearl Fishers” 
and “The Consul”. 

All the recent London dance at- 
tractions have been national and 
exotic. There have been the placid 
Azuma Kabuki company from fa- 
pan and the breathtaking, thrice- 
wonderful Peking Opera, known in 
London as the Classical Theater of 
China; the Pilar Lopez company 
from Spain and the spectacular 
Moisseyev folk-dance company from 
Russia. 

The Philharmonic-Symphony Or- 
chestra of New York, which began 
its European tour in Edinburgh, 
ended it in London with two con- 
certs conducted by Dimitri Mitrop- 
oulos. Myra Hess was soloist in the 
first, and Nathan Milstein in the 
second. In the first London concert 
the orchestra seemed tired and 
showed its listlessness by producing 


Hurst Appointed 
To London Post 


George Hurst has been appointed 
assistant conductor of the London 


Philharmonic under Sir Adrian Boult. 
Mr. Hurst, born in Scotland 29 years 
ago, was for the last five vears con- 
ductor of the York (Pa.) Symphony, 
and of the orchestra of the Peabody 









Rafael Kubelik 


sounds of empty musical brilliance 
and little communicative value. But 
on the farewell night Shostakovich s 
Tenth Symphony brought the hous: 
down; and it should have, for the 
performance was nothing short cf 
staggering. 

The orchestra confused Englis i 
and Scottish audiences a good dea 
they were far more sensitive to its 
variable standards than the cor 
ductors and players may have pe 
haps realized. It was by no mean, 
an unqualified success in a city use 
to the fine-grained playing of th 
Philharmonic Orchestra, the ric! 
ness of the Royal Philharmonic ut 
der Sir Thomas Beecham, and th 
ingrained musicality of the London 
Symphony. 

The American artist-of-the-year i 
England is Rosalyn Tureck. He 
Bach playing has awakened an ex 
traordinary response wherever sh: 
has appeared, and she has alread» 
developed a loyal following of thos« 
who—with good reason—conside: 
her an exceptionally choice musi 
cian. Since I came to this country 
in 1952 no other American except 
Isaac Stern has become so deeply 
rooted in the English affections 
(apart from those, of course, of long 
acquaintance and world reputa 
tion). 

Among the red-letter orchestral 
evenings of the autumn have been 
Artur Rubinstein’s fabulous series 
of five concerts, in which he has 
played 17 concertos with the expert 
collaboration of Sir Adrian Boult 
and the London Philharmonic. Sir 
Malcolm Sargent celebrated the 
83rd birthday of Vaughan Williams 
—which the composer attended, sit 
ting in the first row and listening 
with his hearing-aid—by conducting 
the BBC Symphony in as glowing 
and lovely a performance of “Job” 
as I remember hearing. Sir Eugene 
Goosens (he was knighted in the 
Birthday Honours last June) showed 
that he has not lost his adventur- 
ousness when he conducted the 
BBC’s orchestra and Show Band in 
the first London performance of 
Liebermann’s | still-born Concerto 
for Jazz Band and Orchestra, a 
work that contains neither good 
jazz nor good orchestral music of 
the standard twelve-tone variety. 


Conservatory, where he has taught 
for the past eight years. In addition 
to the 20 concerts Mr. Hurst will 
conduct with the London Philhar- 
monic, he will also appear as guest 
conductor with the Liverpool Phil- 
harmonic, the BBC, and the Sym- 
phony Orchestra of Capetown, where 
he will conduct ten concerts this com- 
ing February. 
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New York Press Welcomes 


WILLIAM PIRIGGI 


Lyric Tenor 





Earns Superb Praise in 
Two New York Recitals 


TIMES: 

“He has a fresh, clear voice of extensive 
range, and he is endowed with a true lyric 
gift.” 

(R.P.) February 14, 1955 


TIMES: 

“William Piriggi knows that a tenor’s big 
top notes will bring down the house, espe 
cially if they have the characteristic Italian 
brilliance Mr. Piriggi often commands. They 
are often exceedingly beautiful. They have 
a fervid, exuberant ring which can be very 


stirring.” 
(E.D.) October 17, 1955 


HERALD.-TRIBUNE: 
. singing that fell pleasantly upon the 
ear... a young man of very promising talents 
. warm and appealing . . . a ringing and 


quite effective tone . full, resonant and 


(R.B.) October 17, 1955 


OPERA CONCERT RADIO ¢ SEASON 1955-56 © NOW BOOKING 


ADDRESS SECRETARY, SUITE 14-109, HOTEL ANSONIA, NEW YORK, N. Y. TRAFALGAR 7-1676 


November 15, 1955 
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American Symphony of New York zarteum in Salzburg in_ the 1870's. 













































































































































Hunter College, Oct. 21 Mr. Lincer had noticed in the Koe- Ye 
Conducted by the veteran Enrico agg, A gies 209 _ was adr 
Leide, this orchestra of experienced a oe oe smoot hint 
players presented one of a series of } bows Cello, and Orchestra, and he Brahn 
concerts offered to the public gratis amg ogee! _ — , = = a On the day of Haydn 
: Local 802, American Federation of fg I 4 ols ps — he } og h the London trace 
Musicians, through a grant of the = ne os “gr he = pe er Philharmonia's varied i 
Music Performance Trust Fund. The a ae ke —- C % os = first Carnegie one var 
program consisted entirely of French  ;° i870 ee gp MM ra Hall concert, passione 
works. On Nov. 18 the concert is ht oy 7 “4 se ¥ e yeas Arthur Judson, Sympho 
nee to be all-Russian and on ure where the work — finally <ul conductor Her- ably fe 
Jec. 9 all-request. Judging from the ——- - or oan bert von Kara- syntliesi 
mn the enthusiasm, there should be | a wah ; ”e ns Ngan = jan, and foun- lations i 
no lack of requests. mone ft of the "ong Compeetery der - artistic The d: 
soth the audience and the enthusi- poet a ae ~_ = * director Wal- chor«|s 
asm, aS a matter of fact, grew con- pi boar hin ies ee gall a toe ter Legge ame fully at 
sider: ably after the intermission, when jnent. Otto Bacl oui At ome i i ticipate the sage 
j a pair of vocal soloists offered oper: itic velo nent br tached poe veal orchestra’s mor: 0! 
excerpts. It may be that Berlioz’s  j4¢ ' inthe eae mets 4 = * pa a tenth - anni- and | 
“Fantastic Symphony” was too for- oe model His mews str rc ‘_ versary cake ph« 
midable a choice—not for the instru- pee the wh le very skillf e mo the sone t ul 
mentalists, however, who attacked — ¢adenzas a ‘notably -eweage Biooag Hoag Uiab 
their virtuoso roles in a mettlesome + wha Sa Ouie once or twice y nell con: uct 
manner, Perhaps the muddled acous- the harmony become dangerously rich Ba 
tics of the Hunter College Assembly and the writing a little too lush for i 
Hall ere largely to blame here. At Mozart. Mr. Lincer, with John Corig- Imp ct : 
any rate, the “March to the Scaffold” — jiano, concertmaster of the orchestra ’ . . 9 ee ” : - — 
sounded deliberate and insufficiently a Dacia, Sines ieee a = +  thoven’s “Missa Solemnis”. Soloists Banner”, especially made for the Lé Waxne 
macabre, with the result that in the 2"4,Laszlo Varga, first cellist. gave appearing with the orchestra were doners by Sir William Walton, fo 9 Xow 
final movement, which was rousing ile and MMe Mitre old oa ‘ae Adele Addison, soprano; Eunice Al- was in the audience since he ha Dit pos 
enough, the tdée fixe appeared not nadidaalion enaiad etl wv “t v8 berts, contralto; Ernest McChesney, pened to be in town for the Ne vy Co ‘ali 
lurid but merely thrown away for heavy wdc nt pont apt This ne tenor; and Norman Scott, bass. York performance of his oper, t - 
laughs should . ge wees » k t i th Speakers for the occasion included “Troilus and ( ressida”, and that ws V; i 
In selections from “Carmen” and sme vide eens St Saye SS me Dag Hammarskjold, Secretary-Gen- followed by “God Save the Queer ther 
ps PA : repertoire and it would be even more : ste a: : — , (Sicgt 
Manon”, the American Symphony effective when performed by wna eral of the United Nations, and José Then the orchestra was reduced n Chiffor 
furnished expert support to Charlene ber orchestra ae more icone Maza, president of the General As- force, and the strings and horns gt Ar - 
hapman, soprano, and Eddy Ruhl, — conditions P sembly’s tenth session. N. P. — seriously to work on Mozart's Diver siz a 
tenor, both of whom were substituting Rudolf Serkin repeated hi ly- mento in B flat (ly. 287) : 
for the indisposed artists listed on the namic perform euees po poy P Sie ( — London Philharmonia Here the subtleties of a great 
program. Miss Chapman, a sweet- — certos in D major, K. 451, and in C In New York Debut chestra were quickly apparent The 
voiced if somewhat sedate Micaéla, major, K. 503, from the Oct. 20 London Philharmonia Orchestra technical superiority of the musicians Ri 
seemed much more at home = in program , R.S H = ort : K: Se lucti wt was the first thing to be noticed, but 
Manon’s Gavotte, which she delivered i Reet Hull. Oct eee then in rapid order came evidence of 
with a properly capricious brilliance arnegie Fall, Uct. 20: mastery in tonal nuance,  delica 
Mr. Ruhl is a young man of excellent United Nations Marks Tenth Divertimento in B flat, K, 287. - Mozart phrasing, and sense of ensemble. Th 
address and technique, both of which Anniversary with Concert 1S aghonie Siatestions” .... ye horns were solid, but luminous, and 
vesneak the experience » hae gains sa - oe ae epi ‘eye? the concertmaster, in the second Ad 
with Rosa Ponbelle’s a Meweding 20% The United Nations celebrated its : With this concert, New York had gio, showed himsel!t a chamber-mus 
Opera. His tone. though not extra ae see with a concert in its first opportunity to hear in the — soloist of the first order 
ordinarily pure, was firm and ringing ee, Hall, on Oct. 24. flesh the ten-year-old) Philharmonia With Debussy’s “La Mer”, the br ‘ 
EM ~ sl — K ‘alton conducted the Orchestra of London, which it has fiance of the orchestra emerged and ; 
rk hilharmonic Symphony known for years on recordings. and to suggested, more than any visiting e1 | 
Autori Conducts m one of his own compositions. The welcome back Herbert von Karaian, semble of recent years, the precision 
Manhattan School Orchestra -o of the | rogram was conducted by who made such a powerful impres and high polish we associate with 
Franc : ‘ eonard Bernstein. Emil Gilels was sion in his first visit, as conductor of — best of our American orchestras. M 
ranco Autori conducted the Man soloist in Techaikovsky’s Piano Con- the Berlin Philharmonic last season Karajan, though he is permanent cor 
hattan Orchestra energetically in its certo No. 1. The Schola Cantorum, The concert began with a harmonic- ductor of the “Berlin Philharmonic | 
hrst A ean of the season, given at Hugh Ross, director, was heard in the ally interesting though not very. stir- also principal conductor of the Lo 
Oct "The Se ee Kyrie” and “Gloria” from Bee- ring version of “The Star-Spangled don Philharmonia and a very pe | 
Sl ‘Ke ! sonal and direct) rapport obvious! 
what was said to be the first com- na 1 dit ipport viously 
. ~ : exists between hin ind the Londe 
plete New York performance of the aver | : 
Bartok-Serly Suite from “Mikrokos- Sc. G “ds ¥ ° —— reaps aT sappenegye ven 
mos”. The work, in eight ware, secots Guards Stage Impressive Pageant ee 
han -authaaeeial ta -& sams iuceae viously suffering trom a painful 
gid, ae : cle Ta? ‘ Pm ; indisposition affecting lis back, M 
sometimes too brassy way, with more ( NE of the perennial features of rhe performance was an unremit- kK | | ee 
of an eye for effectiveness than for the Edinburgh Festival that is ting parade of dazzling color, stirring, neg oe ion mys : ees es 
Clarity of lines and textures. The ar- never in any doubt of a sell-out is the martial music and precision movement. yi menions ag $1 all of th 
rangement made an agreeable impres Military Tattoo that takes place No one can honestly say he has heard —— : . Bs Bass: luding Berlioz 
sion, especially the “Moto Perpetuo nightly in the vast courtyard in front bagpipes until he has heard them merged antastique”, in whic 
From the Diary of a Fly”. of the entrance to historic Edinburgh played by these leather-lunged Scots pet ages aah t placed upon the first 
James Farrar sang Mahler’s “Songs Castle. Festival-goers by the thou- whose technique is perfection itself. ie - ie isthe : para Poag the oe 
of a Wayfarer” intelligently, with sands trudge up the steep hill to sit Massed with the drums and with tar- coud a emerged as the beautifull 
cantabile, though his baritone voice in the stadium-like arena (like as not tans flying, they produce a powerful, proportioned, truly symphonic _— 
was a little husky and stiff at first under blankets or umbrellas or both, barbaric effect, aa one readily un- it is and not merely as the set o 
Mr. Autori conducted the work warm- Scottish weather being what it is) to  derstands how this sound struck ter- stanzas. of a spooky tone poem that 
ly and freely, without conveying all watch and listen to the grandest mili ror into the hearts of Scotland’s ene- ~~ often becomes when enliven 
of the magical qualifies of the score. tary spectacle of modern times as per- mies at the same time that it inspired solely by the program based on Mus 
Tchaikovsky's Fourth Symphony formed by the Regimental Band, the — the laddies of the Crown. The bands ——s Pape sm the compos 
completed the program. The orches- Massed Pipers and Drummers and the — men, in their red tunics and_ high, lived to regret R. I 
tra sounded full-bodied, if a bit Dancers of the Scots Guard, the fa- black bearskin hats, also make a 
ragged at times. The scherzo of the ™ous contingent whose duty it is to grand sight and sound as they move in Karajan Conducts 
symphony was taken a little slowly guard Buckingham Palace. perfect rhythm to regimental marches Sibelius Fifth ; 
in an otherwise spirited performance. In its natural outdoor setting and or stand still to play such classics as 
DB with + the ancient castle as a backdrop, Tchaikovsky’s “March Slav” and London Philharmonia  Orchestr: 
this is an impressive pageant and a Verdi's “Sicilian Vespers”. Then came Herbert von Karaion conducting 
Philharmonic Performs tinglingly exciting musical experience. the perfectly schooled dancers to per- Carnegie Hall, Oct. 26 
Unusual Mozart Work If there were any initial qualms about form such classics as the Highland 
Thanks to \W illiam Lincer first ye gp this great . pageant ° to fling, the famous sword dance and Aa sl = a tiem * | H a 
viola player of the New York Phil- ee ee presenting it in roofed- other traditional reels, strathspeys and ee a 
iainieiaia Sipteatiens. thu weak sn dee are ae oe they. were quickly marches which probably are nowhere Symphony No. 5 ; Sibelius 
ele ait aoa en aie “ae oon le vat Madison Square Garden executed today with such expertness, R sem ee ; 
star yee lgescareetent emg cag Mewar inne on det. 26 where a capacity audience authenticity and consummate grace. al warmed fare can become alive an 
ee a a © Bios aa Sin. of 16,900. re ared its enthusiasm and Che Sunset Ceremony and the “High- “* sorbing, if interpreted in a_fres 
fonia Concertante Be A aakee, K admiration. Two more perform- land Cradle Song” of the solo piper and attri active way by a conductor © 
ia, Ok tekt is tes Biel ar Few ances in the Garden immediately were formed the finale and, of course, Mr. Karajan’s “— and skill, lead 
by the composer and completed bs scheduled for Dec. 5 and 11. brought down the house. R. E. _ ing an orchestra of Philharmonia 
Otto Bach, director of the Mo- CONSPICUOUS | sweetness of tone an 
ach, Mo unity of will. The individual player 
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ORCHESTRAS 


in New York 





pure quality of phrasing was matched 
by their feeling for co-operation as a 
pody. Mr. Karajan’s baton technique 
was admirable in its economy and 
smoothness of motion. 

Brahms’s Variations on a Theme by 
Haydn were performed without a 
trace Of ponderosity, remarkably 
yaried in nuances of dynamics from 
one variation to another. More im- 
passioned renderings of Sibelius’ Fifth 
Symphony have been heard, but prob- 
ably few more successful in the 
synthesis of the shady, joyous tremu- 
Jations in each movement of the work. 
The dark woodwind melodies and 
choris for brass choir grew grace- 
fully and easily from the string pas- 
sages. The interpretation laid stress 
mor’ on gradations in dynamic levels, 
and less on the contours of the sym- 
pho: y, but justice was done to the 
sonz!ul soul of the work. 

Unabating applause brought the 
conuctor back at the close to lead 
the orchestra in a rich and sonorous 
version of “Finlandia”. D. B. 


Mit-opoulos Conducts 
Wazner Excerpt 


a 


New York Philharmonic-Symphony, 
Dimitri Mitropoulos, conductor. John 
Corigliano, violin; William Lancer, 
vioa; Laszlo Varga, cello. Astrid 
Varnay (Brunnhilde) ; Ramon Vinay 
(Siegfried) ; Luben Vichey (Hagen) ; 
Cliiford Harvuot (Gunther); Lucine 
Amara (Gutrune); Shakeh Vartenis- 
sia (Woglinde); Rosalind Elias 


(Wellgunde); Herta Glaz (Floss- 
hilde). Carnegie Hall, Oct. 27: 
Sinfonia Concertante for Violin, Vi 
ola, Cello, and Orchestra, K. Anh. 


Sn savesbeth tna onheces ...Mozart 
“Goétterdammerung”, Act LIL. .Wagner 


As a staunch Wagnerian, I am 
grateful to Mr. Mitropoulos for con- 
ducting Act III of “Gotterdammer- 
ung” in concert form at a time when 
Wagner seems to be under a cloud on 
this side of the ocean. But the sad 
truth is that this performance (apart 
from the inspired singing of Astrid 
Varnay) was not of a sort to send 
people clamoring to the gates of the 
Metropolitan Opera with the accusing 
question: Why, oh why? 

The orchestral playing was slovenly 
throughout; at the very beginning the 
strings were at sixes and sevens in 
the rippling figures that accompany 
the Rhinemaidens; Mr. Mitropoulos’ 
tempos were frequently unorthodox 
and inconsistent; the Funeral March 
(played in memory of the late Olin 
Downes) was muddy; and the final 
pages did not soar, nor was the mas 
terful combination of themes success- 
fully brought out. Wagner has to be 
conducted just as precisely as Mozart, 
and no amount of wrist-wobbling and 
inspirational arm-lifts will substitute 
for clear cues and meticulously ac 
curate phrasing. 

Miss Varnay, who has collaborated 
with Mr. Mitropou! 
operatic ventures with the Philhar- 
monic-Symphony, 


National Directory 


7 Washington, D. C. 


Jewell Downs 


Teacher of Vocal Technique 
Pupil of Sydney Lloyd Wrightson 
And of William Shakespeare 
1228 Conn. Ave., Suite 21 

Nat. 8-2359 


Washington School of the 
Ballet 

Miss Lisa Gardiner 

Miss Mary Day 

3615 Wisconsin Ave. Em 2-4462 


’ Cleveland 


Walter Blodgett 


Curator Musical Arts of 
Cleveland Museum of Art 
Organist and Choir Master of 
St. Paul’s Church 


Benno Frank 


Director of Musical Productions 
for Karamu Theater and the 
Cleveland Playhouse 


Pauline Thesmacher 

Teacher of Vocal Technique 
and Musicianship 

B.M. Cleveland Institute of Music 
and Berlin Conservatory 

Fine Arts Building, Euclid Ave. 


November 15, 1955 


s in far happier 


brought tragic 


grandeur and musical authority into 
the performance. Miss Amara had the 
freshness of voice for the role of 
Gutrune, though she might have made 
more of the pathos of the character. 
Miss Vartenissian, Miss Elias, and 
Miss Glaz were far more audible than 
the Rhinemaidens usually are in the 
opera house, and except for a tendency 
on Miss Vartenissian’s part to sing 
flat on some top tones, their perform- 
ance was commendable. Very sensibly, 
Mr. Vichey used a score to refresh 
his memory, though he obviously knew 
the music thoroughly. It was a pity 
the Mr. Vinay did not do the same, 
for his memory failed him in several 
phrases, and even Mr. Harvuot forgot 
one short but exposed passage. But tt 
was Miss Varnay who reminded us 
how great this score really is and 
what it can be when it is nobly in- 
terpreted. 

The Mozart work was repeated 
from programs of the previous week 
At the Sunday afternoon concert on 
Oct. 30, Mr. Mitropoulos substituted 
the “Waldweben” from “Siegfried” 
for the Mozart and conducted the 
“(otterdammerung” excerpt without 
the intermission after the “Death of 
Siegfried” that had been cruelly dis 
turbing at the Thursday concert 

x 2 


Karajan Conducts 
Third Concert 


London Philharmonia 
Herbert von Karajan 
Carnegie Hall, Oct. 28 


Orchestra, 
conducting 


“Water Music’ Suite Handel-Harty 
Symphony No. 6 Beethoven 
Concerto for Orchestra..... Bartok 


Since Herbert von Karajan is one 
of the most gifted of living con 





department 


coast 


are located. 





MUSICAL AMERICA introduces herewith a new 
NATIONAL DIRECTORY 
outstanding musicians and teachers from coast to 
a Musical Who’s Who for America. 


Musical centres of America no longer are limited to 
two or three metropolitan areas 
and master teachers. The NATIONAL DIRECTORY 
will show, city by city, where our finest musicians of 
all categories, as well as leaders in the dance world, 


The present list is only a beginning. More music 
centres and more leading artists and teachers will be 


added as the NATIONAL DIRECTORY develops. 


a listing of 


nor are the artists 








Los Angeles 


Ernest Charles 


Coach of singers 
Specializing in American 
Song Repertoire 

1210 Benedict Canyon Dr., 
Beverly Hills 


John A. Patton 


Art of Singing 

Teacher of Outstanding 
Opera Stars 

1526 Cassil Pl., Hollywood 28 
HO 5-7523 


Salt Lake City 


William Christensen 


Director 
School of the Ballet 
University of Utah 


Virginia Tanner 


Director of Conservatory of 
Creative Dance 

McCune School of Music and Art 
15 East North Temple 


Harold Wolf 


Concertmaster: Utah Symphony 
Conductor: Symphony of 
University of Utah 

Lecturer: University of Utah 
1364 South 22nd East 


Symphony, 
} 


and since the Philharmonia 


Orchestra of London is one of the 
half dozen supreme orchestras of the 
world, any concert that they give to 
gether is bound to be good, but this 
particular concert was more than that 


one of those occasions when 


the musicians take fire and the audi 


devoted as one man to the 


I have seldom heard such per 
fect playing, uniting the utmost deli 
cacy and power with the utmost spon 

ol ettect 

late Sir Hamuilt Harty was 

Handel lover and interpreter, 

arrangement of a suite fror 


“Water Music” is beautifully or 
chestrated, even though purists mig 


some ot the modern touche 


instrumentation in it. Mr. Karajar 


conducted it superbly wit breadtt 
pace, nobility of style, war 
melodiousness, and wonderful ease 
Hamilton used 1 hn bit 1 rm 
with this music, but essentiall 
two interpretations are mode 
spirit reall Handeliar 
and simplicit 
\gain in” Beethover Pastoral’ 
Mr Kart jal ind the o1 
showed what sensitive artists 
were It would ive been dit 
for any ensembk match the 
nical finish and elegance of thei 
mance, but ever | re Mipres 
were the poets the exquisite 
and feeling that went into every 
The work becar the song 1 
that Beethover intended it 1 
was m Bartok’s Concerto for 
Orchestra that the 1 st transcendent 
plaving of the eveni revealed 
This music is ver lose to Mir. Kar: 
heart, and he ed it witl 
C ontinite n f 


San Francisco 


Adoph Baller 


Head of Piano Department of 
San Francisco Conservatory 
Member of Alma Trio 
Concert pianist 

3435 Sacramento 


Naoum Blinder 


Concertmaster of the 
San Francisco Symphony 
Solo Violinist and Teacher 


2290 Valle 10 Walnut 16444 


Jane Hohfeld 


Chamber music pianist 
Soloist with leading quartets 
International tours with 
foremost artists 

2108 Broadway 


Ferenc Molnar 


First Violist of the | 
San Francisco Symphony 
Concert Soloist 


Director of 
Chamber Music Center 
San Francisco State College 


The San Francisco Ballet 
The Christensens, 


Directors 
378 18th Avenue 


® St. Louis | 


David Earle 


Pianist and Teacher 
Builder of Artistic 
Piano Technique 
7365 Trenton Ave. 
Parkview 5-0570 
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NEW MUSIC 





By Rosert SABIN 


Beethoven Trio Movement 
Issued for First Time 


It always seems incredible that any- 
thing by Beethoven or the other giants 
of music remains unpublished, yet only 
now has a charming Allegretto for 
Piano, Violin, and Cello, composed 
about 1784, been unearthed by a Bri- 
tish scholar and made available by 
Elkin & Company (Galaxy Music 
Corporation in New York). If this 
little movement were pedestrian and 
insignificant, no one would regret its 
obscurity, but on the contrary it is 
amazingly fresh and _ characteristic, 
and it will be welcomed by amateur 
as well as professional chamber musi- 
cians. 

Jack Werner, who has edited this 
music, is a young Scottish musician 
and writer who has made extensive 
researches at the British Museum, the 
Bodleian Library at Oxford, and else- 
where. He has unearthed more than 
20 works by Beethoven, Handel, 
Haydn, Scarlatti, Mendelssohn, Ros- 
sini, Liszt, Wagner and others and 
has edited and published many of 
them. Mr. Werner found this Bee- 
thoven Allegretto while going through 
the folios of one of the Beethoven 
sketchbooks in the British Museum. 
In the same volume are sketches for 
at least eight published works besides 
several “more or less complete com- 
positions of a minor character, all 
-—- from the earliest Bonn period 

about 1784 to about 1800”. Near 
the = of the volume are sketches for 
the Allegro and Finale of the Piano 
Concerto in C minor, Op. 37. 

From the character of the neat 
manuscript and of the music itself, 
Mr. Werner judges that this move- 
ment was composed when Beethoven 
was about 14, possibly even younger. 
Fortunately, the movement was com- 
plete, and he needed to add only some 
of the notes in the harmonization of 
the piano part, and a few others, espe- 


cially at a point where a corner of 
the ms. sheet had been torn off, All 
of these were obvious from the con- 
text. The movement is written on 


both sides of a page, and the remain- 
ing space is filled out with a sketch 
containing 13 bars of the opening of 
a second movement in Scherzo style. 
Only the piano part is sketched out; 
the violin and cello staves are left 
blank. Mr. Werner gives this sketch 
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in full in his note on the Allegretto 
movement. It would form a fascinat- 
ing project for students of composi- 
tion to expand and develop it into a 
full movement. 

The Allegretto has been performed 


in England several times and it will 
doubtless be played widely in this 
country. Let us hope that Elkin and 
Galaxy will bring us more of Mr. 
Werner’s discoveries. 
Technical Studies 
For Treble Woodwinds 

The most admirable work of its 


kind that I have encountered in many 
years is Whitney Tustin’s “Technical 
Studies (A Method for Intermediate 
and Advanced Players) for Treble 
Woodwind Instruments”. From 1926 
to 1942 Mr. Tustin was an oboist in 
the Seattle Symphony, besides teaching 
oboe and coaching other woodwinds at 
the University of Washington. After 
the war, in 1950, he studied at the 
Paris Conservatoire, where his teach- 
ers and fellow pupils examined much 
of the material in this volume of 
studies and encouraged him to publish 


The manual is systematically organ- 
ized in sections devoted to scales, inter- 
vals, arpeggios, trills, exercises for 
tonguing technique, and exercises for 
fingering technique. Each section is 
notable for inventiveness of approach, 
intelligent, amusing commentary, and 
a profound knowledge of the best way 
to overcome specific problems of tech- 
nique. Thus, in his exercises for scales 
Mr. Tustin starts with the scale of B 
flat major. Using the same written 
notes but changing the signatures, he 
proceeds to A flat major ve which 
B flat is the supertonic), G flat major 
(in which B flat is the mediant), F 
major (in which B flat is the sub- 
dominant) and so forth. This is ex- 
tremely helpful in developing reading 
ability. Throughout the book, he has 
tried to make each exercise serve as 
many purposes as possible. 

The instructions show a_ constant 
awareness of the principal faults and 
temptations of most students. As a 
former amateur oboist, I can bear 
witness to the soundness of the advice, 
and I only wish that this book had 
been available when I was struggling 
with that vexations (if very beautiful) 
instrument. Mr. Tustin has made his 
book usable by all the treble wood- 
winds, including flute, piccolo, oboe, 
English horn, B flat clarinet, E flat 
clarinet, alto clarinet, bass clarinet, 
and the saxophone family (soprano, 
alto, tenor, baritone, and bass). It is 
issued by Peer International (South- 
ern Music Company). 


Old American Songs 
Set by Aaron Copland 


The publication of the second set of 
“Old American Songs” by Aaron Cop- 
land reminds us once again of the 
curious closeness of this city-bred 
composer to rustic America of the 
past. Copland’s interest in folklore 
and the profound influence that it has 
had upon him has aroused loud sniffs 
of disapproval among the “smart set” 
of American composers. But it has 
produced some of his loveliest music; 
“Appalachian Spring”, “Rodeo”, “Billy 
the Kid” would be unthinkable with- 
out it. 

These settings, like Falla’s versions 
of Spanish folk songs, do not hesitate 
to enhance the tunes with sophisticated 
rhythmic and harmonic touches in the 
accompaniments, yet they never vio- 
late the originals with anything cheap 
or insincere. And Copland, like Ives, 
Bartok, and Falla, has shown just as 
conclusively in his original music as 
in his arrangements how profoundly 
he understands folk music. 

The first set of “Old American 
Songs” was composed in 1950 and in- 
troduced by William Warfield in New 





Orchestral Works 
Bach—-William R. Smith: 
Orchestra, Nov. 1) 
Harris, Roy: a mr ad No. 
Weber, Ben: Prelude and 
Symphony, Nov. 3) 
Operas 


Allegra. Salvatore: , 
Foss, Lukas: “Griffelkin” 


Choral Works 


Meyerowitz, Jan: 


Chamber Works 


Korn, Peter: 
Piano Works 


Nappo, Carmen: 





First Performances in New York 


Fantasia and Fugue in 


7 (Philadelphia Orchestra, Nov. 
Passacaglia, 


“Ave Maria” (Tolibia Opera Showcase, Oct. 24) 
(NBC Opera Theater, Nov. 6) 


“Missa Rachel Plorans” (New York Concert Choir, Nov. 4) 
Sonata for Oboe and Piano, Op. 7 (Cmposers’ Forum, Oct. 29) 


Korn, Peter: Sonata for Piano, Op. 25( Composers’ Forum, Oct. 29) 
. “Chrysalis”; “Hight” (Margaret Stern, Nov. 1) 


G minor (Philadelphia 


1) 
Op. 42 (New York Philharmonic 








York the following year. This second Neumann for mixed chorus a capella 
set was finished in 1952. It consists with mezzo-soprano solo, “Lull: by a 
of five adaptations: “Little Horses”, a the Manger”; and Ladislas H :1lfen. 
children’s lullaby of haunting beauty; bein’s arrangement of “Thou must 
“Zion’s Walls”, a revivalist song that leave Thy lowly dwelling” from Ber. 
is a shocking commentary on the _ lioz’s “L’Enfance du Christ” for male 
dreary hymns of more conventional chorus with piano. The text is ir 
congregations ; “The Golden Willow English. 

Tree”, a variant of the familiar ballad, 

“The Golden Vanity”; “At the River”, Peters Issues 

the sturdy old hymn, which should Mozart Catalogue 


perhaps have been left a bit more 
musically square-toed by Copland; and 
“Ching-a-ring Chaw’”, a minstrel song, 
which he has set with fascinating 
rhythmic and sonorous brilliance. The 
songs are issued by Boosey & Hawkes. 


Sacred and Secular 
Music for Chorus 


Among sacred choral works recently 
issued by Galaxy Music Corporation 
is an unusual piece for three-part 
women’s chorus with piano by Glenn 
Bacon called “Mourn, Mourn”, a dirge 
for Christ on the cross. Though the 
harmonic treatment is a bit lush, the 
composer has commendably sought to 
make the music more than stodgy lip- 
service to a sacred subject, to give it 


the urgency demanded by his text. 
Aneurin a ge hymn-anthem, 
“Teach Me, My God”, for mixed 


chorus (SATB) with organ or piano, 
is a setting of verse by George Herbert. 
William H. Deihl has written “A 
Harvest Hymn” in broad, sonorous 
style for mixed chorus (SATB) with 
organ, Richard Kountz’s “O Praise the 
Lord with One Consent” is a setting 
of excerpts from Psalms 135, 117, and 
148 for mixed chorus (SATB) with 
tenor and soprano solos, with organ or 
piano. The old Welsh hymn “Caer- 
salem” has served as the inspiration 
for Carl F. Mueller’s “Guide Me, O 
Thou Great Jehovah’, for mixed 
chorus (SATB) with Junior Choir 
(Unison) with organ. In 4/2 meter, 
this work has a pleasing stateliness. 
Robert L. Sanders, who may always 
be depended upon for imagination and 
invention, has set verses from Tagore’s 
“Gitanjali” for mixed chorus (SATB) 
a cappella, in “A Song of the Spirit”. 

In the secular department, Galaxy 
has issued three more of Mario Cas- 
telnuovo-Tedesco’s choral settings of 
poems by John Keats. “Old Meg”, 
“Happy Is England!”, and “To One 
Who Has Been Long in City Pent” 
are all set for male chorus (TTBB) 
a cappella. While these pieces offer 
abundant opportunities for vocal 
effects, they are scarcely searching in 
musical content. Fortunately, the com- 
poser has chosen poems that can stand 
conventional treatment very comfort- 
ably. 


Choral Music 
For Christmas 


Katherine K. Davis has used a tra- 
ditional English air for her Christmas 
song for two-part women’s chorus 
with piano or organ, “Come Ye To 


Bethlehem”. The text is by John Cow- 
ley. Also issued by Galaxy Music Cor- 
poration for Christmas are Edwin 
Liemohn’s setting of verse by G. J. 









Handsomely decorated with tl ¢ fa 
mous Doris Stock silverpoint dr: wing 
of Mozart, made in Dresden in 1789 
the new special Mozart catalog ie of 
C. F. Peters Corporation list. the 
Peters Editions of Mozart and also the 
Eulenburg Miniature Scores of Mo 
zart’s works, amounting to no _ less 
than 7,000 pages of music. The F ulen- 
burg series is issued by Peters. The 
firm has also recently become azents 
for the British firm of Goodwin & 
Tabb, Ltd., and the Mozart wor's in 
the catalogue of that house are ‘vail- 
able through Peters here. 

New Publications Offered 
In Dance Notation 
“My First Dance Book” by Nadia 


a revision of the earlier 


Chilkovsky, 


edition, is the first book to be pub- 
lished under the contract between the 
Dance Notation Bureau, Inc., and the 


Music Publishers Holding Corporation 
Future publications will include “Three 
R’s for the Young Dancer” (books 1 
4) with an instructor manual by Nadia 
Chilkovsky; “Dance of the Little 
Swans” from “Swan Lake” (George 
3alanchine) ; “Eight Dances for Chil- 
dren” (Adele Hugo); and “Sixteen 
Dances and Sixteen Rhythms” (Ted 
Shawn). All publications will lave 
dances notated by a member of the 
Dance Notation Bureau along with 
music and a commentary. 


Italian Opera 
Given Premiere 


Salvatore Allegra’s “Ave Maria”, a 
two-act opera first produced at La 
Scala in Milan in 1936, was given its 
American premiere on Oct. 24 in 
Carnegie Recital Hall by the Tolibia 
Opera Showcase. W alter C. Tassoni 
was conductor, stage director, and 
piano accompanist for the perform- 
ance. 





Just Teoued 


A PSALM OF PRAISE 

by MABEL DANIELS 

Mixed chorus, three trumpets, 

percussion, organ or piano. 

First performance 
Harvard-Radcliffe Chorus 
G. Wallace Woodworth, Conduc‘or 
“In an idiom bold and modern, »ut 
one of expressive power... con- 
temporary in the best sense’— 
Cyrus Durgin, Boston Globe 
CD oo ds iccscsccscssseoase 3 & 
H. W. Gray Co., Inc., 159 E, 48th St.—NYC 
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COMPOSERS CORNER 





HIRTY-THREE American 
[composers and two choreograph- 
ers have been commissioned by 
the Juilliard School of Music to 
compose works for the Festival of 
American Music that will mark the 
conclusion of the first 50 years of the 
school’s existence. Made possible by 
a grant from the Juilliard Musical 
Foundation, the festival will be held 
in February and April of 1956. 
Works scheduled for the orchestra 
concerts will include the world pre- 
mieres of two choral works by Leon- 
ard Isernstein; Music for Brass, Two 
Pianos, Organ, and Timpani by David 
Diamond; Prelude and Fugue for 
Strings by Vittorio Giannini; a choral 
work by Roy Harris; Cello Concerto 
by l’eter Mennin; Symphony No. 5 
by Walter Piston; Piano Concerto by 


Roger Sessions; “Proeme” by Ber- 
nard Wagenaar; and Fantasia for 
Brass Choir and Timpani by Robert 
War. 


Included in the three evenings of 
chaniber music are the Third String 
Quartet by William Bergsma; a new 
pian’) work by Aaron Copland; “3” 
for Violin and Piano” by Norman 
Llovd; the Tenth Piano Sonata by 
Vincent Persichetti; Sonata for 
Harpsichord by Melvyn Powell; and 
Sercnade by Seymour Shifrin. 
scheduled 


Also are new songs by 
Millon Babbitt, Henry Brant, Theo- 
dor Chanler, Henry Cowell, Paul 
Creston, Norman Dello Joio, Irving 
Fine, Ross Lee Finney, Lukas Foss, 
Ricard Franko Goldman, Frederic 
Hart, Sergius Kagen, Wallingford 


Riezger, Robert Starer, and Howard 
Sw:inson. 

To be presented during the festival 
will be the first performance of a new 


version of William Schuman’s Con- 
certo for Violin and Orchestra, which 
Isaac Stern and the Boston Sym- 
phony, under Charles Munch, first 
performed in 1950. 

For the Limon Company, Doris 


Humphrey and José Limon have been 
conimissioned to create new works, of 
which the scores will be composed by 
Otto Luening, Norman Dello Joio, 
and Stanley Wolfe. 

. . . 

\ composition by Han Speer ( Hans 
Spialek), “Antigonette Overture”, 
will receive its world premiere on 
Nov. 28. It will be heard on the Tele- 
phone Hour, under Don Voorhees’ 
direction. 

. . . 

Three American composers were 

represented on the programs of Al- 


fredo Antonini, who made his debut 
with the Oslo Philharmonic on Aug. 
31. His program included the Hymn 
and Fuguing Tune No. 3 by Hear 
Cowell, Concerto No. 1 for Orchestra 
by Alan WHovhaness, and “New 
Dance” by Wallingford Riegger. 
aa . . 


Healey Willan celebrated his 75th 
birthday on Oct. 11. A program in 
honor of Fritz Kreisler will open the 
current season of the Brooklyn Cham- 
ber Music Society on Nov. 10. The 
group, under the direction of Carl H. 
Tollefsen, will perform the composer’s 
String Quartet in A minor. 

. . . 

Che After Dinner Opera Company, 
which specializes in the production of 
modern opera in English, is seeking 
new works by American composers 
for New York presentation. New 
scores should be sent to Peter Win- 
gate, After Dinner Opera Company, 
550 Fifth Ave., New York 36, N. Y., 
with return postage. 

. o 7 

Dimitri Shostakovich's new violin 
concerto received its first public per- 
formance on Oct. 29 at the Leningrad 
Philharmonic Hall, according to Mos- 
cow Radio. 

7 o . 

Claude Monteux, conductor of the 

Columbus Symphony, appeared as 


November 15, 1955 


flute soloist and conductor in his own 
Concertino, which received its world 
premiere by the Columbus Symphony 


on Oct. 26. 


- . . 

Rolf Scheurer's “Symphonic Poem 
after Tale by Edgar Allen Poe” 
was performed for the first time, at 
the opening pair of concerts by the 
Erie Philharmonic, under James Sam- 
ple. 

. . . 

The University of Wisconsin School 
of Music will honor Ernst von Doh- 
nanyi in a series of three programs 
devoted to his music on the campus in 
the middle of November. Aside from 
conducting the university orchestra, 
Mr. Dohnanyi will play his own Sec- 
ond Piano Concerto. 

7 . . 

Dimitri Shostakovich is reportedly 
revising his opera “Lady Macbeth of 
Mzensk”, and it will probably be given 
in Leningrad. The composer has re- 
cently completed a cycle based on Jew- 
ish songs. News sources about other 
Soviet composers report that Reinhold 
Gliére's ballet “Daughter of Castille” 
received its premiere in Moscow; 
Aram Khachaturian's ballet “Spar- 
tacus” will be performed in Leningrad 
soon; Dmitri Kabalevsky has com- 
pleted an opera, “Nikita Vershinin” 
and Tikhon Khrennikoff has composed 
an opera based on Gorky’s “Mother”. 

. * . 

Arthur Honegger's “Joan at the 
Stake”, with Ingrid Bergman, has been 
adapted into a motion picture by PCA- 
Franco London Film. 

. 

John phate, antes Baron, 
John Powell, Gabriel Fontrier, Ethel 
Glenn Hier, and Christos Vrionides 
will be represented on the programs of 
the Town of Babylon (N. Y.) Sym- 
phony, under Mr. Vrionides, during 
the coming season. 


CONTESTS 


Prize SONG COMPETITION OF THE 
CHICAGO SINGING TEACHERS GUILD 
Auspices: W. W. Kimball Co. For 
an original song submitted by a 
citizen and resident of the United 
States, Canada, or any Central or 
South American republic. Award: 
$200, and possible publication. Ad- 
dress: George E. Luntz, Director, 
The School of Music, North Central 
College, Naperville, Ill. 

. e 
Nancy Magnuson and Vivian 

Marinos, sopranos; Nancy Dussault, 

mezzo-soprano; James Buswell, vio- 

linist; Richard Sano, pianist; and 

Lynn Turner, harpist, have been named 

winners of the Chicago Symphony’s 

1955 Young People’s Soloist Audi- 

tions. 





. . . 

Stanojlo Rajicic, who is currently 
in the United States on a UNESCO 
fellowship, has recently completed an 
opera, “Simonide”, Juan José Cas- 
tro's “Corales Criollos” was named 
the winning composition of a prize 
amounting to $10,000 at the Venezuela 
Music Festival. 

. . o 

Maurice Weed has been named 
winner of the $2,000 prize in the sym- 
phony category in the National Sym- 
phony’s 25th Anniversary Composi- 
tion Contest, sponsored by the Lincoln 
and Therese Filene Foundation. The 
winning composition was a difficult 
choice for the judges for a three-way 
tie had existed between compositions 
by Mr. Weed, George Rochberg, and 
George Thaddeus Jones until a sight 
reading of the three symphonies was 
arranged by the National Symphony 


SEXAGENARIAN., A re- 
cent portrait of Paul 
Hindemith, who cele- 
brates his 60th birthday 


on Nov. 


so that the judges could have the 
benefit of hearing the works in per 
formance. Walter Harley was named 
the winner of the $300 prize in the 
overture category. The $1,000 in the 
extended piece category was awarded 
to Clifford Tayler. 
. . 

John Leo Sento has been announced 
the winner of the 1955 Drexel com- 
petition for composers of choral mu- 
sic, sponsored by the Drexel Institute 
of Technology’s chapter of Pi Nu 
Epsilon. Mr. Lewis’ winning entry, 
“I Tooted a Horn”, will be published 
by Theodore Presser Company and 
will be given its initial performance at 
the spring concert to be presented by 
the Drexel music department in April 

7 7 od 

Winners at this year’s Geneva Con 
test include Leslie Alyanakian, of 
Philadelphia (medal in the female 
voice category); James Milliqan, of 
Halifax (first prize in the male voice 
category); William Olvis, of Holly- 


vv 








Marvin Hayes, of Los 
prize in the male 
voice category) ; and Malcolm Frager, 
of New York (second prize in the 
male pianists category). 
. . e 


wood, and 
Angeles (second 


Virginia Chambers, 20-year-old 
Canadian soprano, was awarded a 
scholarship to the Pius XII Institute 


of Fine Arts at Florence, Italy 


Performance Trust Funds 
Issues Financial Statement 


In the most recent financial report 
of the Music Performance Trust 
Funds it is shown that $13,727,136.14 
had been received between the organ 
ization’s inception and June 30, 1955 
Of this amount $9,654,023.72 has been 
paid out for performances by members 
of the American Federation of Musi 
cians. The income is derived fron 
royalties paid to the Funds by record 
ing manufacturers and television firms 
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EASTMAN SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


of The University of Rochester 
HOWARD HANSON, Director 


Allen |. McHose, Director of the Summer Session 


TRAINING YOUNG MUSICIANS FOR 
PROFESSIONAL CAREERS 


Concert Stage 


Opera 


Public School Music 
College and University Teaching 


Composition 
Musicology 
Radio 


Music Theory 
Conducting 
Arranging 


Administration 


Bachelor of Music 
Master of Music — Master of Arts 
Doctor of Musical Arts — Doctor of Philosophy 


Dormitories for Men and Women 


Attractive Social and Recreational Programs 


Scholarship Assistance 


APPLICATIONS NOW BEING CONSIDERED FOR 1956 


For information write Edward H. Easley, Director of Admissions 


EASTMAN SCHOOL OF MUSIC, ROCHESTER 4, NEW YORK 
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RECITALS 








in New York 





Donald Mandell, Pianist 
Town Hall, Oct. 21 


For his second recital in Town 
Hall Mr. Mandell chose a very taxing 
program. While this young pianist 
was obviously serious and musical, he 
had a fault common to many artists 
of his years, the miscalculation of 
tempos. He played fast movements 
much more rapidly than his fingers 
could safely execute them, and_ his 
performances became uncontrolled. 

In the Chopin Nocturne, Op. 27, 
No. 2, aid the Brahms Intermezzo, 
Op. 117, No. 2, Mr. Mandell pro- 
duced a warm liquid tone, revealing 
a gift for lyrical playing, despite the 
deliberateness of his approach, which 
interfered with musical continuity. 
He evidenced a sense of musical style 
in his performance of Beethoven's 
“Sonata Pathétique”, though here 
again a more judicious selection of 
tempos would have improved his play- 


ing. He was less happy in Schu- 
mann’s “Carnaval”, The rest of the 
program consisted of Ravel’s “On- 


Rachmaninoft’s 
minor, Op. 23, No. 5, a Scherzo by 
Griffes, and Bach’s French Suite in 
G major -G. F. 


dine” Prelude in G 


New York Pro Musica Antiqua 
Town Hall, Oct. 22 


Although it was appearing in Town 
Hall for the first time, the New York 
Pro Musica \ntiqua, consisting of six 
singers and four instrumentalists con- 
ducted by Noah Greenberg, is well 
known hereabouts. For over two years 
the group been giving extended 
series of programs in Kaufmann Au- 
ditorium, and during part of the 
summer it retreats to the Berkshires 
to hold a miniature festival. It has 
also made several recordings. Included 
in the ensemble are Betty Wilson and 
Jean Hakes, sopranos; Russell Ober- 
lin, countertenor; Charles Bressler 


has 


and Arthur Squires, tenors; Bray- 
ton Lewis, bass; Sonya Monosoff, 
viol and violin; Martha Blackman, 
viol and cello; Bernard Krainis, re- 


corder; and Paul 

chord 
In this 

itself 


Maynard, harpsi- 
program the group devoted 
to Spanish and German works 
of the 15th to 17th centuries, begin- 
ning with Juan del Encina’s “Triste 
Espana” and ending with Schiitz’s 
“Psalm 116”. The years the ensemble 
has spent working together was ap- 
parent in the and fluidity of the 
nerformances, in the discreet sonorities 
and fine balances between singers and 
instrumentalists. Long familiarity with 
the style made is possible to project 
the music with a happy mixture of 
professionalism and spontaneity, so 
that the program—all of it worthy if 
uneven in interest—never sounded like 
a musicological exercise. 

The special delights of the evening 


ease 


came, quite natur: lly, with the best 
music—in Victoria’s “O vos omnes” 
“Ave Maria”, and “Salve Regina”: in 


Isaac’s eternally lovely 


“Tnnsbruck, ich 
muss dich lassen” 


in the magnificent 
Schutz “Psalm”. But lesser works that 
afforded an opportunity to hear in 
skillful Mr. Krainis plaving 
his recorder or to hear Mr. Oberlin’s 
sweet-sounding gracious countertenor 
were just as valuable. 

The New York Pro Music Antiqua 
has dug widely and deeply to uncover 
a rich, novel and refreshing repertoire ; 
any true music-lover can acquaint 
himself with it in a thoroughly en- 
joyable fashion through the ensemble’ s 
devoted performances. 


solos the 


Olea Aanrud, Contralto 
Town Hall, Oct, 23, 5:30 


Norwegian songs were featured in 
Olea Aanrud’s recent recital. Among 
them were works of the contemporary 


Norwegian composers Knut Nystedt 


22 


and Klaus Egge and of the Danish 
composer Hakon Borresen. They were 
followed by a Grieg group and rightly 


so, for they are, musically, a stone’s 
throw from this composer’s idiom. 
Miss Aanrud sang them with a cer- 


how- 
powers were 


tain identification and warmth; 
ever, her interpretative 
ie clearly defined in the works of 

Brahms, Barber, Crowe, and Eakin. 
Here was an educated vocalism, to be 
sure. Her diction was precise; her 
production was careful; her musician- 
ship was commendable. Yet two most 
important elements were less obviously 
to be found in her singing: vocal color 
and musical personality. Perhaps the 
program was unsuited to focus her 
best qualities, for Brahms’s “Vier 
ernste Gesange” are difficult to bring 


to life. The Norwegian group, though 
musically dull, brought forth Miss 
\anrud’s most distinctive characteris- 
tic—sincerity. —M. D. L. 
Paulina Ruvinska, Pianist 
Town Hall, Oct. 23 

Miss Ruvinska opened her recital 


with a virtuosic 
Bach-Tausig 
TD) minor. 


performance of the 
Toccata and Fugue in 
Her fleet fingerwork here, 
as in the Presto con fuoco of Bee- 
thoven’s E flat Sonata, Op. 31, No. 
3, was obscured by overpedaling, and 
the high-arched wrist position she 
adopted for the left hand’s rapid oc- 
tave passages was not always con- 
ducive to the best tonal results. In 
softer passages, on the other hand, 
she drew tones of lovely quality from 


her instrument, and her runs, partic- 
ularly in the right hand, were beau- 
tifully shaded and controlled. This 


was especially noticeable in her play- 
ing of Chopin’s Andante spianato and 
Grand Polonaise, of which the charm 
and elegance were projected with rare 
sensitivity. 

While she understressed some of its 


more dramatic moments. Miss Ruvin- 
ska’s pverformance of the great Mo- 
zart Fantasie in C minor (K. 475) 


was one of perceptive depth and, ex- 
cept for a few rather un-Mozartian 
impressionistic pedal effects, thor- 
oughly Mozartian in conception. Her 
playing of the first three movements 
of the Beethoven Sonata again re- 
vealed an innate musicality. Miss 
Ruvinska’s flair for pianistic effects 
was further demonstrated in her 
playing of Shostakovich’s Twenty- 
Fourth Prelude and Fugue. Milhaud’s 
“Sumaré”, and Infante’s “El Vito”. 
R. K 
Dorothy Maynor, Soprano 
Town Hall, Oct. 24 
After eight vears’ absence (her last 
New York recital was in 1947) Dor 
othy Maynor returned to find an au 


dience thickly studded with dis 

tinguished singers and other musi- 

cians eager to greet her. They heard 

an evening of great song interpreta- 

tion that triumphed over vocal difficul- 

ties that might well have swamped 
lesser artist. 

It was in the second half of the 
program that Miss Maynor really 
came into her own; before the con- 
cert was ended, the almost hypnotic 
intensity and wonderful humanity of 
her singing had worked their spell. 
At the end of her performance of 


Strauss’s “Ruhe meine Seele”’. the 
heartfelt “bravo” spoken by one listen- 
er before the applause burst out was 


echoed by all. The floating mezza 
voce phrases in Wintter Watt's 
“Stresa” were exquisite in quality; 
and she sang the Spiritus ils at the 


close with an improvisational rhythmic 
freedom and emotional intensity that 
made one’s spine tingle. 

But this magnificent artistry had to 


make itself felt in spite of serious 
faults of vocalism, especially in the 
first half of the program. In her 


Dorothy 
Maynor 


voice 
and marred 
Schu- 
“Frauenliebe und Leben”, the 


Scarlatti aria, the 
uneven in scale, 
persistent tremolo. — In 


opening 
breathy, 
by a 
mann’s 
big, soaring phrases simply did not 
come off, and in the lower range 
Miss Maynor resorted to a curious, 
hollow, hooty chest tone that was 
unlovely in sound and ruinous to con- 
tinuity of scale. Yet in spite of these 
drawbacks, she made the cycle live. 
Not since the days of Lotte Lehmann 
have I heard it sung so ecstatically, 
so tenderly, and at the close with such 
overwhelming tragic simplicity. 

Her performance of Mozart's 
“Ch’io mi scordi di te?” simply made 


was 


one look back nostalgically to the 
glories of her singing in 1939, the 
season of her New York debut. But 
thereafter Miss Maynor sang better 


had to send her 
Her final phrase in 


and better until she 
audience home. 


Schubert’s “Auf dem Strom” (with 
the horn obbligato beautifully per- 
formed by Arthur Sussman) was 


something to treasure in memory. 
She sang Strauss’s “Frihlingsfeier” 
(which had been on her program at 
her debut) with a dionysiac abandon 
that had people almost on their feet. 
Delius’ Shelley Songs were another 
highlight of the fascinating program 
In “Love’s Philosophy” one heard the 
magic of her voice at its best. 
Notably slimmer than of yore and 
gowned in gold lamée with an orange 
train, Miss Maynor looked stunning. 
Her superb accompanist was Ludwig 
Bergman, who was unfailingly sensi- 


tive in a staggeringly difficult list of 
songs and arias. Whatever her tech- 
nical bad habits, Miss Maynor is un- 
questionably one of the great artists 
of her time, in the noble succession 
of Lehmann, Frijsh, and the other 
master recitalists. ms 


Thelma Matesky, Soprano 
Carnegie Recital Hall, Oct. 25 


Returning to the New York concert 
scene after several years’ absence, 
Thelma Matesky devoted her recital 
entirely to her own songs. The second 
half of the program was made up of 
settings of ten excerpts from Eliza 
beth Barrett Browning’ s “Sonnets 
from the Portuguese”, and ten other 
songs were sung in the first half 
Anita de Mars was the accompanist 
Miss Matesky’s songs were conserva- 
tive harmonically but skillful and 
tasteful in every other way, and she 
proved an exceptionally sensitive han- 
dler of English prosody. She also 
sang with a lovely voice, which she 
knew how to color attractively. 


A. R. 


Mary Bothwell, Soprano 
Town Hall, Oct, 25 


Mary Bothwell, who returned re- 
cently from a three-month tour of 
Europe, gave her annual Town Hall 
recital, with the assistance of Paul 
Meyer at the piano. The singer, 
whose warm stage personality imme- 


diately put the audience into a relaxed 
mood, selected an interesting program 
of lieder by Mendelssohn, Schumann, 
Wolf, and Richard Strauss. It was 
obvious that a great deal of study and 
careful consideration had gone into 












the preparation of her recital, whi¢ 
was presented with sincerity and , 
genuine understanding of the songs 
Though her voice was flexible, Miss 
sothwell was not as impressive yo. 


cally as interpretatively. Her tone; 
were often strident, unsteady, ané 
lacking in resonance. —I. M., jk 


Leonard Hungerford, Pianist 
Town Hall, Oct. 26 


One cannot imagine a more (fitting 
tribute to the memory of the lat. Car 


Leonard 
Hungerfo « 





Friedberg than this recital by Leonar 
Hungerford. Sincere and dedicated 
musicianship of this genre 1: en 
countered all too rarely im ec ncert 


halls these days. Exquisite tast: and 
a keen desire to penetrate it the 
innermost meaning of each con posi 
tion were the keynote to every ‘hing 
that Mr. Hungerford played. It .vas% 


joy to observe an artist of this caliber 
equipped with a complete tech ique 
able to transcend this facet © his 
art and to use it as a springboard 1 
expressing the mmposers’ concep 


tions. 

A beautifully tempered perforniane 
of the Bach Adagio in B 1minor 
(after Benedetto Marcello) was fol 


lowed by Bach's Toccata in D major 
in which every contrapuntal voice was 
clear. In a group of Schubert pieces 
two Impromptus and the Allegretto 


C minor, Mr. Hungerford revealed ¢ 
limpid tone and ‘eemarkable coutr 
of dynamics. Both passion and_ lyr 


cism marked his 
Brahms’s Opus 11s 


terpretations 0! 


One might have sked for a mort 
“singing” treatment of the first move 
ment of Beethove: Sonata, Op. 78, 
but his playing was otherwise impec 
cable, bath in the hoice of te pos 


and in respect for the 
markings. A her 
Beethoven's Sonata 


composer's 
periormance ol! 
Op. 111, brought 
During the 


the concert to close. 

solitary encore, Ba “Jesu, Joy of 

Man’s Desiring” audience stood 

in silent tribute 1 arl Friedberg 
(,. F 


Helen Kettner. Pianist 
Town Hall, Oct. 27 


Helen Kettner gave a 
works in varied st 
sults, though her 
and musicianship we 


progral ot 
with mixed re 
orough  traming 
» never in doubt 


Her technique was sufficient to cop 
with the entire program, but her ar 
tistic gifts were di Seige: to best ad 


vantage in the smaller scaled works 


She played Coapeutate “Les Fastes 
de la grande et ancienne Ménestran- 
dise” warmly, with a strong bass tone, 


and the “Four Dirzes” of Bartok 


were performed evocatively. She was 
not in complete emotional sympathy 
with the rich, chromatic idiom of 
Franck’s Prelude Chorale and Fugue 


Her tone was not sustained enoug!), of 
the general style of playing ex: an- 
sive enough, to project this work 
Her performance of Schubert's 
Sonata in B flat, Op. Posth., was not 
distinguished for its romantic qua ity, 
though it was flowing and well «on- 
trolled. She tended to hasten -er- 
tain passages and to limit her dyna nic 
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range, and she did not always let 
phrases breathe. Four Rachmaninoff 
Prelucles suited her intimate style, 
and she was at home in the fleet “La 
Leggicrezza” of Liszt, Burrill Phil- 
lips. ‘Toccata, and Robert Palmer’s 
noisy Toccata Ostinato. D. B. 


Maria Luisa Faini, Pianist 
Town Hall, Oct. 28 


Maria Luisa Faini, young Italian 
pianist! who made her New York debut 
just a year and a day before this re- 
cital vith a program devoted largely 
to unfamiliar Italian piano music, 
confirmed the fine impression _ she 
made last season with the more diver- 
sified Ay oy she presented on this 
oecasion. playing was essentially 
patrician ma ‘its keyboard manifest a- 
tions and intimately introspective and 
lyric: rt 
“Mi-s Faini’s unsuspected flair for 
the dramatic and impassioned came to 
fight in her performances of the open- 
ing ond closing movements of Ernest 
Bloc!’s Sonata (1935). While the 
Mod rato alla marcia requires, per- 
haps, a bigger tonal palette than Miss 
Fan' commands to bring out its 
splen lor most effectively, she imbued 
the »iovement with barbaric regality. 
The subtlety and refinement of her 
playing in Mozart's Variations on 
“Un er dummer Pobel meint”, and in 
Beetioven’s neglected Sonata in D, 
Op. 10, No. 3, combined with her 
emotional and intellectual awareness 
of iheir deeper implications, high- 
lighted an evening of rewarding 
music-making. 

Miss Faini was equally at home in 
the impish modernity of Casella’s 
Eleven Children’s Pieces. The pianist 
also displayed a keen and _ sensitive 
feeling for Chopin in her playing of 
the Barcarolle, the rarely heard Noc- 
turne in B, Op. 62, No. 1, and in the 
C sharp minor Scherzo. In her open 
ing number, Respighi’s arrangement 
of Frescobaldi’s Organ Prelude and 
Fugue in G minor, Miss Faini did sot 
attemnpt to simulate the overblown 
sonorities of the 19th-century organ, 
but she let the archaic charm of the 
Fugue speak with a subdued brilliance 


R. WK 


Wiktor Labunski, Pianist 
Town Hall, Oct. 30, 2:30 


Wiktor Labunski presented his pro- 
gam ina thoroughly competent man- 
ner, leaving little to be desired in the 


realm of technical proficiency. His 
approach to the kevboard was calm, 
dignified, and somewhat. stiff. He 


displayed an admirably clear, singing 
tone =throughout—never — brittle | or 
over-percussive, cloudy or unsure 

especially ingratiating in Mozart's 
Variations on “Unser dummer Pobel 
meint”. He played Schumann's “Car 
naval” with marked vigor, and was 
impressive in Chopin’s Sonata in B 


minor, But he failed to project. the 
brilliance and excitement of the Schu- 
mann. Always faithful to the notes 


and dutifully following the expres- 
sive indications in the music, he nev- 
ertheless failed to move this listener. 
_ Mr. Labunski played his own rather 
lormalistic post-romantic “Patterns” 
with clarity and agility. Bach's 
“Chromatic Fantasy and Fugue” 
opened the recital, which also includ- 
ed Scriabin’s Sonate-Fantaisie, Op. 


19 D. B. 


Chamber Music Circle 
Carnegie Recital Hall, 
Oct. 30, 5:30 


—“o say that this was the first  re- 
titil by the Chamber Music Circle 
is rather misleading, for the group 
Was formerly known as the Col- 
legium Musicum of New York. With 
achange of name the organization has 
somnewhat altered its policy in that no 
orchestral works will be performed 


Nevember 15, 1955 





Leonard 
Pennario 


this season. This decision was reached 
because the members have so many 
outside commitments that too little 
time could be found to rehearse as a 
group. Thus this season will be de- 
voted to chamber music of various 
instrumental combinations. 

Judging from Sunday afternoon's 
recital, this was a wise decision. Not 
only was the program carefully 
chosen, but the players performed 
with precision and polish that can 
come only after adequate rehearsals. 
The novelty of the afternoon was 
Piston’s Three Pieces for Flute, Clar- 
inet, and Bassoon, of which the last 
piece was given a brilliant reading. 
A mellow performance of two Fan- 
tasias for strings by Purcell; Mo 
zart’s Quartet in D for Flute and 
Strings, K. 285; and Schubert's 
“Forellen” Quintet rounded out the 
program. F. M., Jr 


Sonia Vargas, Pianist 
Town Hall, Oct. 30, 5:30 


A refreshing and vivacious recital 
was given by Sonia Vargas, Peruvian 
pianist, in her second appearance at 
‘Town Hall. Her delicate, firm touch, 
and brilliant coloring were evinced to 
greatest advantage when she played 
a Scarlatti Sonata in FE, and two 
Soler sonatas. She failed to convey 
a totally integrated conception of 
Schubert’s Sonata in A, Op. Posth., 
but she performed the scherzo in a 
bright, spirited manner. The phrases 
sang out strongly, particularly in the 
rondo, though she did not fully com 
municate the rich Schubertian feeling 
Generally, her technique was clean 
and sure. 

Chopin’s Etude in C sharp minor, 
Op. 25, No. 7, was performed beau 
tifully. Though her interpretation of 
Ravel's “Valses Nobles et Senti 
mentales” was lively and clear, it 
lacked subtlety of style. She played 
Kibini’s colorful “Triste”, and = AIl- 
heniz’s “Navarra” attractively. Men- 
delssohn’s Prelude in B minor and two 
other Chopin Etudes completed the 
program. D. B 


Leonard Pennario, Pianist 


Town Hall, Oct. 31 


Leonard Penneario has fabulously 
strong and agile fingers, and when he 
was deal'ng with music that was sym 
pathetic to him, such as the “Miroirs” 
of Ravel, or with music that made no 
uncomfortable interpretative demands, 
such as the Sonate by Miklos Rozsa, 
he played with an admirable freedom 
and zest. It was indeed his perform- 
ance of the Rozsa work whieh made it 
palatable for the music itself is pedes- 
trian in substance, old-fashioned in 
stvle (the dernier cri of day before 
vesterday) and feeble in development 
But Mr. Pennario tore into it with 
such gusto that it was galvanized into 
life, and the final pages had a tor 
rential momentum, 

In the coloristic studies of Ravel, 
also, the young pianist was at his best. 
The shimmering, shifting figures of 
the “Noctuelles” were adeptly played 
and the wave-like undulations of “Une 
Barque sur l’océan” were gracefully 
phrased. He plaved Haydn’s Sonata 
in F crisply and brightly enough, but 
he did not come fully to grips with 


the musical substance of the work, the 
bold harmony, the contrasts of tex- 
ture, the witty development. Nor did 
he contrive to unify the Schumann 
Fantasia, despite some spirited play- 
ing in the march section. But in 
the Ravel music and in Chopin’s 
“Ocean” Etude in C minor (the first 
encore), his phenomenal _ technical 
ease again came to the fore. x 2 


Margaret Stern, Pianist 
Town Hall, Nov. 1 


Margaret Stern made her second 
Town Hall appearance in a program 
of routine interest (Bach, Mendels 
sohn, Debussy, Chopin) save for the 
first performance of Carmen Nappo’s 
“Chrysalis” and “Flight’—two short 1. 1:. gumerous recordings. For fi 
nieces with a French impressionistic Nour Wosk: delet ix 





Joerg Demus 


chose a progran 
press abe . os — - =— ane that even the hardiest of veterans 
SOUrCES, ‘lit pot cisp - a cer would have thought more thar 
tain musicality, « arm, ang a great twice about—Bach’s Partita No. 6; 
deal of spirit. Bach’: Chromatic Franck’s Prelude, Chorale, and Fugue 
. m4 99 < KS . OTe am v 
Fantasy and Fugue” was cleanly set Schubert's Sonata, Of 120: and 
forth, with vigor and punch, though = Schumann’s “Kreisleriana’. Techni 
she es ". romanticize nti ph oer cally, the music was well within his 
sages. Ihe latter point proved detri grasp. Blurred passages in the Schu 
mental in a larger degree to Mendels- 


mann were probably due to tiredness 
Interpretatively, he always gave the 
music room to speak, though nevet 


sohn’s “Variations Sérieuses” 
Debussy’s “Children’s Corner” was 
given a sincere and unpretentious — j,5¢ aking the architectural 
reading, though many coloristic de of a work 
vices were neglected. The pianist’s Mr. Demus’ conception of the Bacl 
technique was rather strained in was in the romantic tradition. Bass 
Chopin's Ballade, No. 1, Op. 23, and notes were doubled, many retards and 
her use of exaggerated rubatos was ¢rescendos and decrescendos were 
distressing. The Nocturne and Etude employed. The performance was not 
that closed the program were in bet to this listener’s taste. but one could 
ter taste. Miss Stern is gifted; she is yoy help admiring Mr Demus’ ab 
rough but ready to embark on the sorption in the music and the uncom 
long endurance test that awaits het promising terms with which it was si 
“as a concert pianist. She has a vital -omanticalls presented 


Structure 


temperament. M. D. L This type of playing was, t 
course, suitable to the Franch The 

Joerg Demus, Pianist improvisatory character of the Pre 

Town Hall, Nov. 2 (Debut) lude was never overemphasized 


i at the for st shape, nor were th 
Joerg Demus is a young Viennese that the form lost shape, n ere the 


pianist known mainly to Americans (Continued on page 28) 
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Philadelphia Opera Season Opens; 


Notable Debuts with Orchestra 


Philadelphia 


RAND OPERA, which seems 
(5 to be growing scarcer in this 

city, was launched at the 
Academy of Music on Oct. 13 by 
the reorganized Philadelphia Grand 
Opera Company in a rather uncon- 
vincing performance of “Rigoletto”, 
under the baton of that knowing 
veteran Giuseppe Bamboschek. 
Frank Guarrera’s Rigoletto had fine 
potentialities, but needed far more 
work of the part of this talented 
singer. Eugene Conley was a very 
shipshape Duke, and debutante 
Lisa Di Julio and her pretty, small 
voice, needed further schooling for 
such roles as Gilda in major opera 
houses. John Lawler and Sandra 
Warfield were admirable as Spara- 
fucile and Maddalena. A very large 
audience expressed its enthusiasm. 

The Philadelphia Forum also 
tried its hand at opera, on Oct. 19, 
in a Mozart Festival presented by 
the Little Orchestra Society, of New 
York, as “The Impresario” was 
given. Mariquita Moll, Florence 
Rochelle, and Howard Fried were 
the singers in this production, 
staged by Max Leavitt. On the 
same program was the pianist, Ru- 
dolf Firkusny, who played Mozart's 
Concerto in D Major, No. 16, with 
admirable effect. Thomas Scherman 
conducted. 

The season at the Academy of 
Music began auspiciously on Sept. 
30 with the first concert of the 
Philadelphia Orchestra. Eugene Or- 
mandy was greeted for his fine con- 
ducting of the Brahms First Sym- 
phony. Novelty was Gottfried von 
Einem'’s Concerto for Orchestra, 
which with its sardonic touches of 
humor and deft use of woodwinds 
in a sometimes contrapuntal score, 
made a good impression. ‘The Over- 
ture to “Fidelio”, in honor of the 
opening of the Vienna opera, in- 


itiated the program, which con- 
cluded with Ravel’s “La Valse”. 


On Oct. 2, Emil Gilels made his 
American debut with the Philadel- 
phia Orchestra, captivating the au- 
dience completely with his fabulous 
account of the ‘(chaikovsky B flat 
minor Concerto. Mr. Gilels’ play- 
ing seemed to be a fine blend of 
musical sensitivity and astounding 
technical prowess. The pianist re- 
turned on Oct. 7, to make an even 
more vivid impression, as he played 
the Rachmaninoff Concerto No. 3. 
This is the kind of thing Mr. Or- 
mandy and the Philadelphians do 
unusually well, and to hear them 
joining with the Soviet pianist in 
such a memorable performance was 
an experience not soon forgotten. 
The usually complacent Friday au- 
dience was shaken to its roots. 
Rather lost in the excitement were 
the finely played Mendelssohn 
“Reformation” Symphony, and a 
first hearing at these concerts of 
Wallingford Riegger’s Canon and 
Fugue in D minor, a bright com- 
position written with a sure touch. 
The 70-year-old Riegger was present 
to acknowldge the applause. 

An all-Sibelius program marked 
the Philadelphia Orchestra’s con- 
certs of Oct. 14 and 15, in which 
Mr. Ormandy offered well - played 
performances of the First Symphony, 


24 


the “Rakastava” 
landia”. 

The orchestra's first Student Con- 
cert, on Oct. 17, presented Patricia 
O'Brien, lyric soprano, and Lorne 
Munroe, cellist, as soloists. Miss 
O’Brien sang the aria from Char- 
pentier’s “Louise” with exquisite 
pianissimos and a finely molded 
“Pace, pace, mio Dio” from “La 
Forza del Destino”, while Mr. Mun- 
roe played the Boccherini Concerto 
with excellent effect. 

On Oct. 21, Roy Harris’ remod- 
eled Seventh Symphony was un- 
veiled and showed the familiar gifts 
of that composer. Geza Anda, Hun- 
garian pianist, made hist American 
debut in a neatly and fluently ar- 
ticulated reading of the Brahms 
Second Concerto. William R. 
Smith’s fine and honest transcrip- 
tion of Bach’s great Toccata and 
Fugue in D minor opened the pro- 
gram. 


Vocal 


Suite, and “Fin- 


music was also enhanced 


through recitals by Risé Stevens, on 
Oct. 5, and Roland Hayes, on Oct. 
30. Miss Stevens appeared at Bala- 
Cywnyd Junior High School, offer- 
ing well-sung arias from “Carmen” 
and “Samson et Dalila”, as well as 
songs by Grieg, Wolf, Cowles and 
others. The popular mezzo was in 
excellent form. Mr. Hayes appeared 
at Radnor High School. He started 
out in rough vocal form, but soon 
hit his stride and created magic 
with his unique art, so stamped 
with sincerity and imagination. 
Songs by Handel, Schubert, Brahms 
and Berlioz were followed by Spir- 
ituals. 

The Paul Roberts Choir pre- 
sented a fine choral concert on Oct. 
6 in Town Hall. Paul R. Roberts, 
Jr., showed much ability in his lead- 
ing of a program that included com- 
positions by Beethoven, Bach, Schu- 
bert and Wagner. This is a care- 
fully balanced group. 

Harry Ingersoll presented the 
Vegh String Quartet for the first 
time in Philadelphia in four Mozart 
concerts, the first on Oct. 18. The 
beautiful performances of these fine 
players won them many friends in 
a city to whom they were relatively 
unknown. Chamber-music enthusi- 
asts owe Mr. Ingersoll a debt for 
his courage and enterprise. 

—MAX DE SCHAUENSEE 


Cincinnati Symphony Year Begins 


Cincinnati 

OERG DEMUS, a young Vien- 

nese pianist, made his United 

States debut with the Cincin- 
nati Symphony, under Thor John- 
son, in the Oct. 14 and 15 pair of 
concerts at Music Hall. Because of 
the warm audience reaction to his 
performance of Mozart’s C major 
Concerto, K. 467, Mr. Demus pre- 
sented two encores, Schumann’s 
Arabeske and a Chopin-Liszt Polish 
song, which were more rewarding 
than the Mozart. 

In the concerto his playing was 
fluent, with a persuasive style and 
technical facility in scale and ar- 
peggio passages, but his interpreta- 
tion lacked animation, warmth, and 
inspiration. His own cadenza to the 
first movement seemed out of char- 
acter. The Busoni cadenza for the 
last movement was more appropri- 
ate. The encores demonstrated Mr. 
Demus’ poetic depth and flair for 
lyricism. 

Strauss’s “Sinfonia Domestica”, 
which has not been played here in 
15 years, was executed brilliantly 
and showed the orchestra to be in 
good shape. Among the various solo 
instrumentalists, Marcel Dandois, 
oboe, and Henry Wohlgemuth, 
trumpet, were outstanding. The 
Overture to Mozart's “Marriage of 
Figaro” opened the program. 

In the initial pair of concerts of 
the orchestra’s 61st season, Schu- 
bert’s “Rosamunde” Overture, El- 
gar’s “Enigma Variations”, and 
Shostakovich’s First Symphony were 
programmed. In the Elgar the full 
beauty, vigor, and tonal shadings 
of the score were handled with ad- 
mirable results. The Shostakovich 
Symphony received a_ vastly im- 
proved reading compared to Mr. 
lohnson’s earlier venture here, for 
it was much more effective in dy- 
namics and clarity of design. 

Lily Pons’s recital on Oct. 18 at 
the Taft Auditorium (opening J. 
Herman Thuman’s Artists Series) 
marked a welcome return of a 
favorite artist. Her vivacity, glam- 


orous charm, and gracious stage de- 
portment had not diminished. Her 
vocal artistry and finesse were as 
captivating as ever, but occasional 
deviations from pitch and a notice- 
able cautiousness in security of pro- 
duction indicated that Miss Pons 
was not in top vocal form. 

The LaSalle Quartet, in residence 
at the College-Conservatory of Mu- 
sic of Cincinnati, gave a program 
on Oct. 6 at the city’s new Public 
Library Auditorium in memory of 
a prominent Cincinnatian and 
donor to the Fine Arts Department, 
Eda Kuhn Loeb. The performances 
of Mozart’s Adagio and Fugue, K. 
546, Wolf's “Italian Serenade”, and 
Schubert’s Quartet in C minor were 
authoritative and played with dis- 
criminating musicianship, com- 
manding ensemble, and _ well- 
blended tonal affluence. Jack Kir- 


OBITUARIES 


stein is the new cellist, taking the 
place of Ric hard Kapuscinski, who 
is now with the Boston Symphony, 
Robert Below, a 21-year-old pian. 
ist of Louisville and a 1955 National 
Federation of Women’s Clubs win. 
ner, was presented in recital by the 
Ohio Federation of Women’s Clubs 
new organization, The Friends of 
Young Artists, at the College-Con. 
servatory Concert Hall on Oct. 17, 
In works of Bach, Mozart, Falla, 
and others he demonstrated that he 
was a versatile interpreter who can 
maintain audience interest. He 
showed a facile technique and pian- 

istic resourcefulness. 
—Mary LFEIctox 


Two Orchestras 
Heard in Detroit 


Detroit, — The Detroit Symp! ony, 
in subsequent concerts, has maint: ined 
the high standards of its opening 
performance. Paul Paray cond) cted 
an exciting program on Oct. 20, fea- 
turing Margaret Harshaw, M ‘tro- 
politan Opera soprano, as soloist. She 
sang Isolde’s Love Death from ‘* Tri- 
stan und Isolde”, and the closing scene 
from Richard Strauss’s “Salome”. The 
orchestra performed excerpts | rom 
“Die Walkure”, “Tristan und Iso de’, 
and “Salome”. On Oct. 27 Rudolf 
Serkin played in Mozart’s Concer o in 
C, K. 467, and Mendelssohn's Fano 
Concerto in G minor. 

The Boston Symphony made it: an- 
nual visit on Oct. 22, as part o! the 
Masonic Temple Concert Series In 
Masonic Auditorium, Charles M neh 
directed his formidable group of n ust- 
cians in a program of Berlioz, Haydn, 
and Ravel. ; 

Robert Merrill sang a progran: ot 
Handel, French songs, and operatic 
arias at Masonic Auditorium on (et 
28. Mr. Merrill’s resounding voice— 


more like a bass’s at_times—brought 
loud applause, especially after the 
arias “Largo al factotum” and “Di 


The accompanist 
Dick FANDEL 


Provenza il mar”. 
was Carroll Hollister. 


Austria Sponsors 
Musicological Congress 


VieENNA—An International Musi- 
cological Congress will be held in 
Vienna from June 3 to 9, 1956, under 
the sponsorship of the Austrian Acad- 
emy of Sciences. Erich Schenk of 
Vienna University will be the director. 
An exhibiton on Technology Serving 
Music and Musicology will be held in 
connection with the congress 





JAC GORODETZKY 


WasHINGtTon, D. C.— Jac Goro- 
detzky, 42, second violinist with the 
Budapest String Quartet for six sea- 
sons until illness forced him to retire 
last year, died here on Nov. 2. Mr. 
Gorodetzky had won first prize in vio- 
lin at the Paris Conservatory. He 
made his New York debut in 1937 
at Town Hall. At one time a mem- 
ber of the Cleveland Orchestra, he 
later played with the Guilet String 
Quartet. He is survived by his wife, 
Harriet; two daughters; a_ brother 
and three sisters. 


MILTON DIAMOND 


Milton Diamond, 66, retired at- 
torney for the music and entertain- 
ment business, died at the New York 
Infirmary on Oct. 19. Mr. Diamond 
had served as president and general 
manager of the Producing Music 
Managers Association. In 1947 he was 
appointed counsel to the American 
Federation of Musicians. He also 
acted as counsel to James C. Petrillo, 
and Decca Records, and was at one 


time joint counsel with Charles Poletti 
for ASCAP. 


HASIA HEIFETZ 


Mrs. Hasia Heifetz, 86, widow ot 
Haim Heifetz, Russian conductor «and 
violinist, died in New York on Nov 
4. She is survived by two sons, Vladi- 
mir, pianist-composer, and Benar, 
cellist; two daughters; and four 
grandchildren. 


EDA HARDAWAY 


ATLANTA, GA.—Mrs. Eda E. Par- 
tholomew Hardaway, 76, organist, 
choir director and teacher, died here 
on Oct. 9 after a lengthy illness. 


LOUISE DOOLY 


ATLANTA, Ga. — Louise Dooly, 
former music critic for the Af/unta 
Constitution, died here on Oct. 16 


ANNE GRIFFITHS 


PitrsspurGH, Pa.— Anne _ Grifti lis, 
88, vocal teacher and recitalist, «ed 
here at her home on Oct. 8. 
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Burgin Leads Boston Symphony; 
Hub Recital Schedule Heavy 


Boston 


VERY now and again one 
) comes across what is best de- 

scribed as ‘a musical miracle”, 
one of those occasions when every- 
thing goes so well that virtual per- 
fection is achieved. The first con- 
cert by the Boston Symphony, at 
§ymphony Hall on Oct. 28, after it 
had returned from a two-week tour 
of southern cities, was one such. 

The men had every reason to be 
tired, and Richard Burgin, who 
conducted, was said to have been 
ill. Nonetheless, they all produced 
the most wonderful performance of 
Mahler’s First Symphony that I ever 
had heard. In richness of tone and 
syle, in sheer brilliance of execu- 
tion, | never had heard any perfor- 
manc: of the “Titan” Symphony to 
matci: this. 

The program began with Mozart's 
‘Eine kleine Nachtmusik”’, and in- 
dudcl the first performance in these 
concerts of the Khatchaturian Vio- 
lin Concerto, with Ruth Posselt as 
sloi:t. Miss Posselt, too, was in her 
best ‘orm and all went superbly in 
the .ourse of this admirable and 
most violinistic work. 

Just as unaccountably, one week 
later, Charles Munch, returning to 
the stand, delivered performances 
of Beethoven’s “Fidelio” Overture, 
and the Fourth Symphony of Tchai- 
kovsky, that were far below his 
usual standard. The overture was 
remarkably coarse; the symphony so 
‘iow in its first three movements, 
that the music nearly fell apart. 

The best portion of the program 
was Honegger’s Symphony No. 4, 
‘Deliciae Basilienses’, which had 
not been heard here since Kous- 
sevitzky introduced it in the spring 
of 1949, his last season with the or- 
chestra. The music is light and 
linear, admittedly in a mood (if 
not a style) akin to Mozart and 
Haydn. It is bright, cheery, a trifle 
dry, but altogether charming. 


Major Artists Heard 


Elisabeth Schwarzkopf, this time 
ippearing in Symphony Hall, took 
the town by storm again when she 
ang in the Boston University Celeb- 
tity Series, on Oct. 16. Her very 
personal sort of vocal art sounds 
better in a smaller auditorium, but 
the was fabulously good, nonethe- 
less. Paul Ulanowsky was Miss 
‘chwarzkopf’s most excellent accom- 
panist. 

The Soviet pianist Emil Gilels 
filled Symphony Hall the night of 
Oct. 23 with a vociferously applaud- 
ing audience, which seemed to have 
4 political as well as a musical com- 
plexion. Prodigious as was the tech- 
nique of this artist, the applause 
was altogether too frequent. Speak- 
ing for myself, I found Mr. Gilels 
to have the most resourceful key- 
board technique since Horowitz, but 
little either of intellect or heart in 
his playing. 

Roland Hayes, giving his annual 
concert at Symphony Hall, the after- 
noon of Oct. 23, impressed a large 
audience by customary high stand- 
ad, of interpretation. The occasion 
was special in that, during the in- 
lerinission, Mr. Hayes was presented 
the first annual award of the Massa- 
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chusetts Committee for United Na- 
tions Week, which recognized the 
tenor as “a Massachusetts citizen 
whose life and achievement best 
represent the faith, spirit and ideals 
of the United Nations”. 

Pianist Miklos Schwalb, always a 
fine and dependable artist, drew a 
large audience to Jordan Hall for 
a concert under auspices of the 
New England Conservatory, of 
whose faculty he is a member, on 
Oct. 26. The program brought the 
first Boston performance of a Sonata 
by Miklos Rozsa, a work of difficulty 
and rough texture, but pre vailingly 
romantic beneath the dissonance. 

Claudio Arrau, much admired in 
Boston, was heard by a near-capacity 
crowd at Symphony Hall on Sunday 
afternoon, Oct. 30. His program 
was precise and exacting, and gor 
geously set forth: Mozart’s G major 
Sonata, K. 283; the ‘“Waldstein” 


Sonata of Beethoven, and = Schu 
mann’s “Carnival” 
Little Singers Appear 

The Little Singers of Paris, a truly 


admirable chorus, impressed Boston 
ata Jordan Hall concert on Oct. 14; 
pianist Joel Spiegelman made a 
fairly successful formal debut at 
Jordan Hall, on Oct. 25, and the 
Ukrainian Bandurists pleased again 
at Symphony Hall, the same night. 
John Moriarity provided an un- 
usual program when he offered 
piano music of the 18th-century 
Philip Cogan and the slightly later 
John Field, at Jordan Hall Oct. 30. 
The concert was sponsored by the 
Eire Society of Boston. 

The first all-Mozart 
an organization of 
tance here, 
nial season, 


dan Hall, 


program by 
major impor- 
in this Mozart bicenten- 
was that given at Jor- 
Nov. 2, by the Zimble1 
ne It brought the D major 
Serenade, 100; the A major Vio- 
lin oar K. 219; the Concer- 
tone in C major, K. 190; and 
Musical Joke”, K. 522. Alexander 
Schneider was a fine soloist, playing 
most deftly and sensitively, in the 
concerto, and he shared with con- 
certmaster George Zazofsky the solo 
duties in the Concertone, which is 
almost a symphony without a fast 
finale. The evening was one ol 
most musical character. 

At Sanders Theater, Nov. 4, the 
Harvard Glee Club gave its first 
public concert of the season, con- 
ducted by G. Wallace Woodworth. 
This concert was a “kickoff” of a 
drive to gather funds to send the 
Harvard Glee Club on tour in 
Europe next Summer. 

—Cyrus DuURGIN 


Fall Season Opens 
In Indianapolis Area 


INDIANAPOLIS. — The first major 
event in the fall season in the In- 
dianapolis area was the appearance of 
the Boston Symphony, Charles Munch 
conducting. The orchestra, which 
opened Purdue University’s convoca- 
tion series in Lafayette, is no longer 
the full-bodied, sonorous instrument 
it was under Koussevitzky, but for 
“Ta Mer” the new tonal cloak was 
exactly right. Mr. Munch’s conducting 
was felt to be at its greatest in the 
subtleties and delicacies of the De- 
bussy. 


At Indiana University, Bloomington, 


Mantovani led a superb group of 
musicians in his “new music”, on Oct. 
19, in one of the strangest programs 
heard in these parts in a long time. A 
program made up of such titles as 
“Red Petticoats”, “Lazy Gondolier”, 
and “Laughing Violin” scarcely in- 
trigued the big audience of young 
people reared on present day dance 
and symphonic music. 

The Indianapolis Symphony opened 
its season on Oct. 29 and 30, with 
Victor Alessandro as guest conductor 
He is on leave from his regular post 
as conductor of the San Antonio Sym 
phony. In submitting proposed pro 
grams, the six guest conductors’ sched 
ules for this year’s concerts leaned 
heavily on the old favorites—the three 
3’s, Tchaikovsky, and Wagner—a 
disappointment to many who expected 
a bigger repertoire from the new deal. 

The Loewenguth Quartet played for 
the Ensemble Music Society of In 


dianapolis on Oct. 26. This was fol 
lowed on Oct. 31 and Nov. 1 by the 
Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo, appear- 
ing at the Murat Theater. 


‘ar and away the most satisfying of 


this fall’s attractions to date was the 
appearance at the John Herron Art 
Museum, on Oct. 16, of Jean Léon 


Destiné and his Haitian dancers. A 
tremendous crowd overflowed the mu- 
seum auditorium for this beautiful and 
exciting program 


Other events coming soon are Paul 


Nordoff narrating his own new work, 
“The Frog Prince”, with Igor Buke 
toff conducting the Jordan Little Sym 
phony ; Ellis Rabb of the Antioch 
Shakespeare Festival, with a musical 
background of Elizabethan music; 
Suzanne Bloch in a_ program of 
medieval and renaissance music for 
lute, virginal, and recorder; and EI 


Nahual, 


ater. 


Mexico’s leading puppet the 


ELEANOR Y. PELHAM 


Knoxville Symphony 
Begins Season 


Tenn.—The Knoxville 
conducted by David Van 


KNOXVILLE, 
Symphony, 


Vactor, opened its 21st season on Oct 
11, with Rise Stevens, mezzo-soprano, 
as soloist. 

Rudolf Firkusny, pianist; the Na 


Virgil 
will 
programs. Mr 


tional Ballet of Canada; and 
Thomson, composer-conductor, 
appear in forthcoming 
Thomson will conduct his new flute 
concerto in January, with Mr. Van 
V actor as soloist. Also appearing with 
the orchestra will be Alfred Schmied, 
pianist; William Starr, concertmaster ; 


and Jeanni Sparks, soprano, Knoxville 


artists who have 
times with the 

Mr. Van Vactor’s Christmas 
tata, “The New 
the orchestra and first performed last 


performed 
ensemble. 


many 


can- 


year, will be repeated in the December 


concert. 


Light”, written for 


Music Postage Bill 
Passes Senate 


On June 29 the Senate unanimously 
passed the bill for the “Re adjustment 
of the Postal Classification of Educa 
tional and Cultural Materials”, which 
includes a revision of postal rates on 
all sheet music from regular parcel 
post rates to book rates. Identical 
bills have been introduced in the 
House of Representatives, but 
gress adjourned before 
tee could make its report on the bill 
When reconvenes in Janu 
ary, it is hoped that the subcommittec 
and the Civil Service Committee will 
report favorably on the bill 


Con 
a sub-commit 


Congress 


ClarenceE Cramer 


Kimball Bldg 


Chicaac 





Longines Symphonette® 
Mishel Piastro conducting 


Clarence Cramer's 
“Opera Festival” 
(1) Assisting orchestra & choruses give 
Seer 9 pide" with Ellen Faull, 
Mona Paulee, Jim Hawthorne, Al- 
gerd is, Desire Ligetti, and stage 
production. 
“Gala Night at the Opera” 
Aida Nile & Faust Garden Scenes 
Sinda Iberia & Company 
Spain's Sensational Dancer, 5 persons 
“Carmen & Don Jose" 
Ralph Nielsen, Audrey Paul, 
String Trio. 
Serenaders Male Quartet 
Distinguished Radio & TV Artists. 
“Operetta Time" 
with Elizabeth Humphrey, 
Izzo, Ralph Dodds. 
Bill & Pat Medley 
2 Pianists; 2 large Baldwins. 


Marlinn 


Bernard 
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“Les Petits Chanteurs a la Croix de Bois” 


now booking - 





»st 57 St., New York 19, New York 





DONALD BETTS 


Pianist 
Per. Rep. M. T, Copp 


12 Highland Ave., New London, Conn. 


“Imagination and poetic feeling.” 
—New York Times 

“Tremendous technique and bravura 

style.” —Musical America 
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Pianist 
“Art poised and strong, ad- 


mirable in continence, 
drenched in beauty.” 


—N. Y.WORLD-TELEGRAM 
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a blazing eloquence that left one stun- 


ned and shaken at the close. The 
audience recalled him so insistently 
that he added an encore — Verdi's 


Overture to “La Forza del Destino”, 
which the orchestra played magnifi- 
cently. —R. S. 


Brooklyn Philharmonia 
Plays All-Mozart Program 


Philharmonia, 
conductor. Benno Rabinof, 
violinist; Irene Jordan and Marlys 
Watters, sopranos; Adriana Knowles, 
mezzo-soprano; Paul Knowles, tenor ; 
Morley Meredith, baritone; and Hugh 
Thompson, bass. Brooklyn Academy 


of Music, Nov. 1: 


MOZART PROGRAM 
Symphony No. 38, “Prague” 
Violin Concerto in A, K. 219 
“Cosi fan tutte’, Act I (excerpts) 


This was the opening concert of 
the orchestra’s first complete season. 
Julius Bloom, director of the Brooklyn 
Academy of Music, and Joseph Reich, 


Broc klyn 


Siegfried 
Landau, 


assistant commissioner of borough 
works, gave short welcoming ad- 
dresses. Mr. Reich read Borough 


President John Cashmore’s proclama- 
tion, marking this Nov. 1 as “Brook- 
lyn Philharmonia Day” 


Siegfried 
Landau 


and the 
restrained, 
under 
The 
sympathetic 
in balance. A 


The “Prague” 
Violin Concerto 
well-disciplined 
the baton of 
orchestra had a warm, 
tone and the choirs were 


Symphony 
received 
interpretations 
Siegfried Landau. 


wider dynamic range and stronger 
rhythmic pulse would have been de- 
sirable. 

Benno Rabinof’s lyrical, proficient 


strident 
always 


violin playing had a slightly 
quality at times, and was not 
‘onsistent in phri sing. 
The firsi bs of “Cosi 
(almost complete) was 
“nglish translation by Ruth and 
Thomas Martin. Paul Knowles, as 
Ferrando; Hugh Thompson, as Don 
Alfonso; and Morley Meredith, as 
Guglielmo, had clear diction, projected 
their voices well, and blended well to- 
gether. All the singers were well pre- 
pared for their roles, both technically 
and musically. Irene Jordan, as 
Fiordiligi, had a voice rich in timbre, 
although a bit tight. Adriana Knowles, 
as Dorabella, sang melodiously though 
thinly; and Marlys Watters displayed 


fan tutte” 
sung in the 


a clear, delicate, lyrical voice. The 
orchestra was livelier and generally 
provided smooth support. D. B. 


(eza Anda Makes Debut 
With Philadelphia Orchestra 


Philadelphia Orchestra, Eugene Or- 
mandy, conductor. Geza Anda, pianist. 
Carnegie Hall, Nov. 1: 


and Fugue in G minor... 
Bach-Smith 
York performance) 
(revised)...... Harris 
Y ork performance) 
De: Wisecee . Brahms 


Fantasia 


‘(First | New 


Symphony No. 7 
_ (First New 
Piano Concerto 


The New York debut of the Hun- 
garian pianist Geza Anda and _ the 
first local performance of Roy Har- 
ris’ Seventh Symphony in a_ revised 








Geza Anda 


version were the features of the 
Philadelphian’s second Manhattan 
visit of the season under Eugene 
Ormandy. 

A tall, good-looking young man in 
horn-rimmed_ spectacles, Mr. Anda 
already is known to a large part of 
the musical public by way of his 
European recordings of standard 
works by Brahms, Tchaikovsky and 


Rachmaninoff. For them, his perform- 
ance at this concert of the Brahms 
Second Concerto, m B flat’ major, 
was simply a confirmation of what 
they already knew about the pianist, 
to wit: that he possesses a secure and 
powerful technique; that he com- 
mands a wide color range of equal 
felicity in all areas of the keyboard, 
with a corresponding control of tone 
quality that makes even his heaviest 
fortissimo a sound of beauty and mu- 


sicality; that his approach to the 
performance of large-scale works is 
relaxed, calm and supremely con- 
fident, and, in sum, that he is among 


the most finished of the pianists of his 
ration. If 


gener some want of com- 
munication was felt in the Brahms, 


one remembered that the construction 
of this work, in which the piano is al- 
most completely ornamental, is not 
conducive to the development of a 
deep personal line or any sustained 
subjective expression. We look for- 
ward to a more exhaustive exploration 


of Mr. Anda’s powers in his recital 
later this month. 

Harris’ Seventh Symphony, which 
is in one movement and runs about 
20 minutes, is a thoughtful, through- 
composed and tightly constructed 
work, which the composer has de 
scribed as in one sense a dance sym- 
phony, in another sense a study jn 


harmonic and melodic rhythmic vari. 
tion. He also says he “hoped to com- 
municate the spirit of affirmation as a 


declaration of faith in Mankind” 
From a first hearing one could say 
that the first two qu: eg were 
fairly apparent and duly noted, but th 
declaration of faith was far from 
clear unless it occurs in the rather 
jaunty and relatively good-humored 
coda. Harris rarely a ates 


musical ideas simply and directly; in 
fact, communication has aye been 
one of his difficulties with the public. 
The Seventh Symphony cries for 
definition but never achieves it. 

The concert began with an 
tral arrangement of Bach’s familiar 
Fantasia and Fugue in G minor by 
William R. Smith, assistant conducto: 
of the orchestra. Mr. Smith is an or- 
ganist and he seemed bent upon mak- 
ing the orchestra, especially the winds, 
sound as much like an organ as pos- 
sible, which probably was laudable 
under the circumstances. A final word, 


orches- 


out of context, must be added in 
praise of the splendid co-operation 
with Mr. Anda provided by Mr. Or- 


mandy and his men. The Brahms Sec- 


ond, after all, was as much their 
vehicle as his, and they made the 
most of it. —R. E. 


Wheeler Beckett Orchestra 
Gives Concert For Young People 


The Wheeler Beckett Orchestra oj 
New York gave a program of sym. 
phonic music for an audience of young 
people at Carnegie Hall, on Noy. 2 
at 2:30. The children enjoyed demon. 
stations of many of the priricipal or 
chestral instruments by members oj 


the ensemble. Wheeler Beckett Con 
ducted a program of Schubert 
Sibelius, Rossini, Enesco, Saint-Saéns 
and Tchaikovsky, with gentle, «atten. 
tive care. The major work of the pro- 
gram, Schubert’s Eighth Sympliony, 
received a lyrical reading. The other 
pieces, Hol were basic fare in school 


music appreciation courses, and while 
aptly chosen to help impress the chil 


dren with a variety of instrumental 
timbres and orchestral effects, were 
clearly familiar to them. Surt 


more unusual program would pr. vid 
some listening challenge. Mr. Be: kett, 
who conducted as if he were ta king 
to children through the orchest: 4, is 
to be commended for giving the: ar 
opportunity to hear live music per 


) 


formed by professionals. —l). B 


Mitropoulos Conducts 
Work by Ben Weber 


New York Philharmonic-Symp! ony, 
Dimitri Mitropoulos, conductor. | etro 


pianist. Carnegie Hall, Noy 


Scarpini, 
Overture to ‘‘Fidelio”’ . Beetho en 
Piano Concerto, E flat major, K. 4& 
eee parr re secee- Mozart 
Prelude and Passacaglia. .Ben We oer 
(First New York performance ) 
“Also Sprach Zarathustra’’..... Stra iss 


If it were not for the vi liant 
pioneering of Dimitri Mitropoulo , we 
should be completely behind the 1:mes 
in our knowledge of the contemp rary 
orchestral literature in the 12 tone 
idiom and allied styles. Ben Wever's 
Prelude and Passacaglia had een 
commissioned by the Louisville Or- 
chestra, and it proved to be a chal- 
lenging and sonorously brilliant yj iece, 


well worth a New York hearing 
Though the mood of the work was 
romantic, the texture by no _ means 


obscure, and the scoring very effective 
I must confess that at first hearing | 


could not follow the ostinato figure 
characteristic of the traditional pas- 
sacaglia, nor could I sense miucl 


movement or development in the music 
in an over-all sense. But this may well 
have been owing in part at least to 
the complexity of the idiom, W hat- 
ever one’s doubts about the piece, one 
could not fail to enjoy some of! its 
purple patches of glistening sonority 


Weber is always an imaginative |iar- 
monist. 43 
Last season, Pietro Scarpini played 


the Second Piano Concerto of Proko- 


fieff with notable intellectuality and 
fine taste. If his performs ance of the 
Mozart E flat major Concerto was 
not quite so satisfying, the fault could 


be laid partly to the heavy, poorly- 
balanced orchestral accompaniment 
Nonetheless, Mr. Scarpini gave a (ett 
and musically intelligent performance, 
in which he demonstrated an amazing 
control of touch, especially in the 
florid Edwin Fischer cadenzas. Oc- 
casionally (as in the retard at the re- 
entrance of the orchestra after the 
cadenza in the last movement) tliere 


were very un-Mozartian touches, but 
as a whole this was a commendably 
light, lyric, and winged performance 
Mr. Scarpini is obviously a distin 


euished musician as well as a skilled 
virtuoso. 

Mr. Mitropoulos must have [een 
napping when he programmed the 
gigantic Strauss tone poem after a «e- 
manding novelty in the 12-tone idiom. 
Terrible as the Zarathustra music 15, 
it must be confessed that he condnricts 
it magnificently, and the orchestra 
hurtled through it with the we:ght 
and momentum of a diesel engine. 
Those who stayed to hear it were re- 
warded with a performance of s!1g- 
gering, slashing power. 

Since radio broadcast audiences are 
seldom allowed to hear anything + at 
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js new or alerting to the intelligence, 
the Weber piece was replaced at the 
Sunday broadcast by Falla’s Dances 
from “The Three-Cornered Hat”. 
—R. S. 

Hillis Introduces 
Mass by Meyerowitz 

New York Concert Choir and Con- 


cert Orchestra, Margaret Hillis, con- 
ductor. Town Hall, Nov. 4: 


“Lobet i Herrn, alle Heiden”. . Bach 
I 


Mass: “*Missa Rachel Plorans”...... 
(tebe ee wee .. Jan Meyerowitz 
(First ereramenes 
“Oedipus Rex” . .... Stravinsky 
Flanking a new work by Jan 


Meyerowitz with two masterpieces, 
one of the 18th century and one of 
the 20th, Margaret Hillis conducted 
this stirring program with an author- 
ity ind musical insight which marked 
a new level of accomplishment for 
her. Miss Hillis has always been a 
loy:| servant of music and a _ pain- 
sta 'ng worker, but her interpretation 
of >Stravinsky’s “Oedipus Rex” was 
hea! and shoulders above mere ade- 
quay. It was inspired. 


Margaret 
Hillis 





Jan Meyerowitz 
“Missa Rachel Plorans” in the sum- 
mer of 1954 in Strasbourg, in memory 
of Abbé Alfred Gabriel, whom he had 
met in Avignon during the war, when 
both were fugitives from the Gestapo. 
The title refers to the quotation of a 
cantus firmus from the liturgy com- 
memorating the Massacre of the In- 
nocents. The text of the liturgy is: 
“A voice was heard in Ramah, lamen- 
tation and bitter weeping; Rachel 
weeping for her children, and would 
not be comforted, because they are 
not” (from Jeremiah XXXI, 15). He- 
brew tradition has it that Rachel is 
heard crying in her toinb whenever 
the sufferings of the Children of 
Israel become acute. 

Meyerowitz follows the traditional 
four-part a cappella setting of the 
Mass generally in this work, though 
he breaks with liturgical usage in 
several sections. There are solo pas- 
sages for soprano and tenor, and in 
other sections he has set the text in 
unusual ways in order to make pos- 
sible new ideas of musical structure 
and dramatic emphasis. I could not 
help feeling that the “Missa Rachel 
Plorans” was not so much a setting 
of the actual Latin text as of another 
intangible text that dominated the 
composer’s imagination. Frequently, 
the emotional character of the music 
did not conform with the words; the 
sense of liturgical consistency and 
discipline was lost in a cloud of sub- 
jective feelings. Both in form and 
texture the work was uncertain, yet 
it contained passages of genuine 
beauty. The choir sang a bit tenta- 
lively (with frequent and annoying 
promptings from the piano accompan- 
ist who should have completed this 
spade-work at rehearsals), and the 
soloists, Marguerite Meyerowitz and 
Grant Williams, were also edgy. But 
Miss Hillis, after a tepid start in the 
Bach motet, conducted the Mass with 
vivid feeling and musical impact. 

_lt was the performance of the 
Stravinsky masterpiece, however, that 
made this a memorable evening. I have 
never heard Jocasta’s air so sump- 
tuously performed as Elena Nikolaidi 


composed his 


November 15, 1955 





Max Rudolf 


sang it. Leopold Simoneau was a 
strong Oedipus. Robert Falk was an 
imposing Tiresias. Michael Therry, 
who took the roles of Creon and of 
the Messenger, was dramatically ef- 
fective, if tremulous and fuzzy in 
vocal production; and Grant Williams 
was adequate, as the Shepherd. Arnold 
Moss delivered e.e. cummings’ transla- 
tion of the narration clearly. But it 
was the male chorus and the orches- 
tra, urged on by Miss Hillis, who out- 
did themselves. They fully brought 
out the tragic grandeur of this score, 
which remains after 28 years, one of 
the few unquestionably great works 
of our time. —R. S. 


Max Rudolf Conducts 
Philharmonic-Symphony 


New York Philharmonic-Symphony, 
Max Rudolf conducting. Carnegie 


Hall, Nov. 5: 


Overture _to “A Midsummer Night's 
Dream”’ 


ere Mendelssohn 
“Mathis der Maler” i 
ee 


Kas-aa eed Hindemith 
Symphony No. cokes . Brahms 


Max Rudolf made his debut as a 
guest conductor of the New York 
Philharmonic-Symphony at this con- 
cert and acquitted himself so well that 
the Society should by all means invite 
him to return as soon as possible. Mr. 
Rudolf is that rara avis, a modest, 
quiet, conductor who _ studies his 
scores thoroughly, follows the com- 
posers’ instructions therein, and does 
not pretend that he, and not the or- 
chestra, is actually doing the playing. 
Instead of losing the limelight through 
this unwonted abnegation, he inspired 
his players to perform the music with 
such interest and spontaneity that both 
they and the audience had a delightful 
evening, and were grateful to him for 
such unforced pleasure. True, Mr. 
Rudolf was not a star or a blazing 
comet, but he had authority, intel- 
ligence, and a real command of the 
orchestra. Not in many a moon have 
I heard the Philharmonic-Symphony 
play pianissimo, piano, and mezzo- 
forte for such long stretches, when 
those levels were indicated in the 
score. 

Since 1945, Mr. Rudolf has been a 
member of the staff of the Metropoli- 
tan Opera (being appointed Artistic 
Administrator in 1950), but I have 
never heard him conduct opera so per- 
suasively and individually as he did 
the works on this program. The Men- 
delssohn was exquisitely light and 
dance-like ; the Hindemith was solidly 
built and emotionally vital; and the 
3rahms was amazingly fresh vet 
faithful to the markings at the same 
lime. 

The Saturday night audience (per- 
haps the most intelligent and open- 
minded audience that the orchestra 
has) liked Mr. Rudolf very much. 
One left the hall glowing with ad- 


miration for the genius of Men- Philharmonic-Symphony 
delssohn, Hindemith, and Brahms, 3 


Sponsors Forum Discussions 
The first of a new series of forum 
discussions sponsored by the Philhar 
monic-Symphony Society took place 
on Oct. 22 in Carnegie Hall. ¢ slot n 
- . . . ° ‘ Sprague Smith is serving as moderator 
he first of the New York Phil- 2OeAass “ani % serving ae moderates 
. oO 1 series y > ctures or 
ms irmonic - Symphony’s introductory Sor ie ge (plo gage = ie 
ganized by Mrs. George Hamlin 
eries of Young People’s Concerts was : . ; 
Shaw, chairman of the Society's sub 
given in Town Hall on the afternoon culatiahs sasseiie 
ee oe . S ) is) col Cc as ¢ s "Cle pri 
of Oct. 22. Wilfrid Pelletier conduc ~ tole : oe ae ewe Pees 
: : oage ilege for its regular subscribers Che 
ted a program in which William a ‘ 
“ - first forum discussion was devoted t 
Clauson, balladeer and guitarist, and aes : : 
ae Mozart Members of the panel, in 
Leonore Kerz, 11-year-old pianist, ar ' ’ 
: : : addition to Mr. Smith, included Hans 
were the soloists. The senior series of : . : 
David, professor of music at the Uni 
the Young People’s Concerts was be- : . ; 
versity of Michigan. Dimitri Mitr 
gun in Carnegie Hall on the morning : 


which is the highest praise that I can 
think of for the conductor. —R. §S 


Other Concerts 


: poulos, the Philharmonic’s musi li 
f Oct. 29, with Mr. Pelletier again , , : + 
: rector, and three oft nis first Iesk 
conducting. Rudolf Serkin was soloist A 
. 1...) men—lJohn  Coriglian concertmas 
in Mendelssohn’s G minor Piano Con- ~ ; 
1 : ter; William  Lincer, viola; am 
certo, and James Fassett was master 
Laszlo Varga, cello 
of ceremonies. 


appeared. Mariotr 
Rous, known for her Philharmont 
Fe precasts, also contributed 1 the 
round-table discussion 


The Saidenberg Little Symphony, 
conducted by Daniel  Saidenberg 
played the first of a series of four 
concerts devoted to music by Bach Alberta Philharmonic 
and Mozart, in Kaufmann Auditorium On= =“£.¢ 
on Oct. 23. Jennie Tourel, mezzo- Opens 1955-56 Season 
soprano, was soloist CALGARY, CANADA.—The \lbert: 

Mantovani and his Orchestra re Philharmonic, conducted by Henry 
turned on Nov. 6 for a second pro- Plukker, began its ten-concert series 
gram in Carnegie Hall. for the 1955-56 season on Oct. 9 
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voices ever obscured in the Fugue. 
Tonally, the performance was _ less 
satisfying, for in the fortissimo range 
the sound was often strident. 

The Schubert Sonata was the high- 
point of the evening. Tenderness and 
delicate pianissimos characterized the 
second movement, and the Allegro was 
notable for its relaxed and graceful 
atmosphere. 


The Schumann, however, was a let- 
down. The fantasy and particularly 
the humor were missing. Nor did 


Mr. Demus command the lightness of 
touch for the final section. The slow 
sections were dreamily interpreted, 
but lacking in tonal painting. 

—F. M., Jr. 


Albert Singerman, Pianist 
Town Hall, Nov. 3 


Albert Singerman, making his first 
New York appearance since his Town 
Hall debut in 1946, presented an in- 
teresting program in which the two 
halves were complementary—Handel’s 
Tenth Suite and Beethoven’s E flat 
Sonata, Op. 27, No. 2, followed by 
the Chopin Preludes and Prokofieff’s 
Sixth Sonata. 

Mr. Singerman appeared to be a 


shy young man whose playing, al- 
though neither lacking in technical 
competence nor beauty of tone, re- 
flected that diffidence. Indeed, his 


chief asset as a pianist was the round, 
mellow singing tone he drew from the 
piano. It was a pleasure to hear, for 
once, a Prokofieff sonata played with- 
out the usual edgy percussiveness. The 
pianist’s lyrical approach was most 
effective, however, in the opening 
pages of the Beethoven sonata and in 
the Adagio con espressione. While 
Mr. Singerman produced the kind of 
tone colors that were ideal for Chopin, 
his erratic rhythms masquerading as 
rubatos robbed the preludes of their 
poetry R. K. 


Marian Anderson, Contralto 
Carnegie Hall, Nov. 4 


For this recital Marian Anderson 
had chosen a program that illustrated 
many facets of her vocal art. She be- 
gan with a group of four works by 
Mozart. With an unusual command 
of phrasing and tonal color, even to 
the most subtle pianissimo, the artist 
conveyed the tender pathos of “Das 
Veilchen” most convincingly. It was 
an interpretation that revealed to the 
full her dedication and warmth of 
heart. Continuing with a group of 
Schubert lieder, Miss Anderson gave 
an especially poignant performance of 

“Aufenthalt”, one of her famous in- 
lovely floating line 


terpre tations. A 





Marian 

Anderson 
was maintained in “Nacht und 
Traume”, despite a tempo that was 


unquestionably too rapid. In this song 
and indeed in everything that she sang 


Miss Anderson showed her remark- 
able ability to sustain a mood and 
communicate with the audience. 
Completely different in mood and 
style was the aria of Ulrica, “Re 
dell’abisso”, from Verdi’s “Un Ballo 
in Maschera’, in which Miss Ander- 


son made her debut at the Metropoli- 


tan Opera. Miss Anderson also sang 
songs by Howard Swanson, Hinde- 
mith, and Celius Dougherty before 
proceeding to the Negro Spirituals 


that invariably form one of the most 
deeply moving experiences at her con- 
certs. delightful encore was “The 
Plough Boy”. Franz Rupp was _ the 
sensitive accompanist. 

This recital was given for the bene- 
fit of the Morningside Community 
Center. The Rev. James H. Robinson, 
executive director of the center, and 
Mrs. Madison H. Lewis, chairman of 
the benefit committee, thanked Miss 
Anderson in a brief address.—G. F. 
Thomas McIntosh, Pianist 
Town Hall, Nov. 5, 2:30 (Debut) 


McIntosh, 


Thomas 


16-year-old pi- 
anist, is at a difficult age for a per- 
former. He is too old to be consid- 


ered a child prodigy and too young to 
perform with a convincing emotional 
maturity. Yet he acquited himself 
quite notably in matters of poise and 
assurance, his technique being the 
most striking element in his perform- 


ance. 
His program was a difficult one, in- 
cluding Prokofieff’s Seventh Sonata 


and Brahms’s Variations on a Theme 
by Paganini, Books I and II. Though 
in the latter his fingers ran away from 
him and the texture was not clear, the 
final movement of the Prokofieff was 
brilliant and built up to an exciting 
climax. There were flashes of poetry 
in the second movement, particularly 
in the closing measures. 
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Thorough regard of the score and 
rhythmic precision characterized his 
performance of Beethoven's youthful 
Sonata, Op. 7. The pianist’s tone was 
always agreeable, though one might 
have asked for more coloristic varia- 
tion in the second movement. The 
third movement was outstanding for 
its spontaneity and natural phrasing. 

Two Scarlatti sonatas; a Chopin 
group, of which the F minor Noc- 
turne, Op. 55, No. 1, was caressingly 
played; and the Bach-Busoni Organ 
Prelude and Fugue in D major com- 
pleted the program. —F. M., Jr. 


Knickerbocker Chamber Players 
Town Hall, Nov. 6, 5:30 


The Knickerbocker Chamber Play- 
ers, a group of 18 instrumentalists, 
began their second season in a new 
home—Town Hall, having performed 
last season in the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum of Art. For this concert, the 
first of six Sunday afternoon pro- 
grams, Boyd Neel was the guest con- 
ductor. 

The novelty 
Concerto for 


with Mildred 


was Holst’s A Fugal 
flute, oboe, and strings, 
Hunt Wummer, flutist, 
and Waldemar Bhosys, oboist, as the 
capable soloists. Under Mr. Neel’s 
direction the melodious little work was 
given a warm and lively reading. One 
marveled at the delicate balances that 
kept the polyphonic texture so clear. 

Unfortunately, the Brahms Trio, 
Op. 114, was given a lifeless per- 
formance by Walter Lewis, clari- 
nettist; George Koutzen, cellist; and 
Harry Cumpson, pianist. Though no- 
table in its lyric sections, the work 
simply did not flow. 

Beethoven’s Septet in E flat was not 
played by seven performers but by the 
full group, with Mr. Neel conducting. 
It was an excellent performance, re- 
laxed and elegant, with fine playing 
by the winds. F. M., Jr 


Gerald Moore 
“The Accompanist Speaks” 
Town Hall, Nov. 6 


To egy the 
yard Kipling, Gerald Moore’s Daemon 
not only served him well in “earnest 
or jest” on this occasion, but was 
“utterly present” and in high spirits. 
As a matter of fact, Mr. Moore is 
lucky to have so many -sided a Daemon 
—pianist, actor, mimic, public speak- 
er and educator. Luckier still were 
the people who availed themselves of 
the opportunity of seeing and hearing 
Mr. Moore—one of the world’s most 
distinguished accompanists—unencum- 
bered, as it were, by the usual soloist 
gracing the curved rim of the piano, 
demonstrate by precept and example, 
in his own droll and inimitable way, 
what makes an accompanist tick. “The 
accompanist,” said Mr. Moore wryly, 
“assumes half the responsibility but 
by no means gets half the fee.” The 
self-styled Unashamed Accompanist 
dwelt, among other things, on the 
vexatious problem of transposition; 
proving, by examples at the keyboard, 
that many songs heard in a key other 
than the original lose their character 
completely. Mr. Moore had his audi- 
ence in the palm of his hand through- 
out the evening, entertaining them 
with his wit at one moment while 
holding them spellbound the next with 
the beauty of his playing in song ac- 
companiments by Schubert, Brahms, 
Strauss and others. —R. K 


words of Rud- 






New Program 
Offered by Antonio 


The success of his orginally sched. 
uled three-week run in New York a 
the Broadway Theater led Antonio t 
extend the engagement of his company 
for another two weeks. Accordingl 
he offered a largely new program, be 
ginning on Oct. 25, at the Mark 
Hellinger Theater, to which he was 
forced to move because of prior com. 
mitments for the Broadway. 


Of the novelties, the most reward 
ing was “Spanish Sonatas” — three 
excerpts from a ballet, “Suite of Son 
atas”, choreographed by Antonio t 


works of Father Soler. Something oj 
a stylistic mishmash, the number dis 
closed some dancers costumed after 
paintings by the 17th-century \ elaz 
quez and others dancing on toc (at 
least a 19th-century practice)— ll t 
music of an 18th-century 
The total effect was quite exhilar «ting 
however, for Antonio had eml roid 
ered the classic-ballet style wit! 
charming Spanish mannerisms, de- 
signed some sparkling movemen for 
the delightful Soler sonatas, an 
created vivid stage pictures wit _ the 
help of some gorgeous costumes. Car 
men Rollan proved quite expert © 1 the 
classic style; Rosita Segovia wis as 
lovely as ever in the Spanish “sc .ool 
manner; and Antonio, stunning], cos 
tumed by Balenciaga, moved like 
lightning through a flashing sol 

A pleasant little one-act ballet, “The 
Disdainful Segovian” had onl: the 
suggestion of a plot but allowe Ai 
tonio and Miss Segovia to danc an 


com oser 


flirt coyly—sometimes using _ their 
castenets as suggestively as dialo ‘ue 
in an ingratiating way. Two other 


group dances, the opening “Ron lena’ 
and the closing “Fandangos por 
diales”, were almost too theatr:call 
choreographed, costumed, and lic hte 
and had far less impact than the sol 
dancing of Antonio in the gri 
“Martinete” or his duet with Carmer 
Rojas in “Seguiriyas Gitanas”, whic 
was danced with little more than < 
black backdrop for a setting 

—R. A.J 


Escudero Makes 
Final American Tour 


Vicente Escudero bid farewell 
New York audiences on Oct. 30 a 
Carnegie Hall. Other appearances o 
the dancer’s final American tour 1 
clude performances in Philadelphia 

3oston, Springfield, Mass., and Was! 


ington, D.C. Assisting Mr. Escuder 
in his New York appearance wer 
Carmita Garcia, Teresita Oston, Ros: 


Fernando Ra 
Isabel Morell 


del Oro, José Barrera, 
mos, Clarisa Talve, 
and Pepita Marquez, dancers; Juat 
Perrin, guitarist; Julian Elbaz, pian 
ist; and Juanillo, Flamenco singer 
Carlos Montoya, guitarist, was gues! 
artist for the evening. 


Hunter College 
Concert Series Begins 


-_ : : 
The annual concert series sponsored 


by Hunter College opened on Oct. 2 
with a_ lieder 


recital by Elisabet! 
Schwarzkopf, with Paul Ulan wsk) 
at the piano. In a program on Nov. 
the series offered an evening of oper 
excerpts sung by six members of the 
Metropolitan Opera: Lucine Amara 
and Dolores Wilson, sopranos; [lena 
Nikolaidi, mezzo-soprano; Kurt Faum, 
tenor; Nicola Moscona and Gerhard 
Pechner, basses. Tibor Kozma was thi 
accompanist. 


Dessoff Choirs To Give 
Two New York Concerts 


Two concerts 
season by 


will be given next 
the Dessoff Choirs, mndet 
Paul Boepple. The first concert, ™ 
Town Hall on Jan. 25, will fe iture 
music of the Elizabethan era: the 


second, in Carnegie Hall on Apr! 25, 
music 
Levy. 


of Bach, Schubert, and “rns 
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HOFMANN 


GOLDEN JUBILEE 
Hofmann, pianist. 
4929, $5.95) 

* 


Concert. Josef 
(Columbia ML 


HEN Josef Hofmann gave a con- 
cert in the Metropolitan Opera 
House on Nov. 28, 1937, celebrating 
the 50th anniversary of his American 


debut in the same house, on Nov. 29, 
1887 as a boy of eleven, these re- 
cordings were made. They were not 


intended for issue, but how 


fortunate 
we are to have them! Were it not for 
this album, most music-lovers today 


could only blink with incredulity when 


those of us who heard him burst into 
extrivagant praise of his genius and 
power. The album is provided with a 
hanisome booklet containing an ap 
preciation and admirable portrait of 
Hoimann the man and artist by 
Abram Chasins, one of his most 


tale ted pupils. Quot: ations of articles 
and reviews of Hofmann’s playing are 
also included, as well as_ fascinating 
pho'ographs, some of them by Gjon 


Mil. This album reveals Hofmann’s 
torrential power. In the nature of 
things, it cannot do full justice to the 
deli acy, poetry, and classic lucidity 
of iis playing. 

Included in the program — are 
Ch pin’s Waltz in D flat major, Op. 
64, No. 1; Ballade in G minor; Ber- 
ceu-e; Andante spianato e Grande 
Polonaise; Etude in G flat, Op. 25, 
No. 9; and Nocturne in E flat, On 
9, No. 2; Rachm: ninoff’ s Prelude in 


G minor, Op. 23, No. 5; Mendelssohn's 
“Spinning Song”, Op. 67, No. 4; the 
Becthoven-Rubinstein “Turkish 
March” from “The Ruins of Athens” 
and Moszkowski’s “Spanish Caprice” 
O}; 37. R.S 


BEETHOVEN 


Piano Concertos 
No. 2, in B flat major and No. 4, 
n G major. Rudolf Serkin, pian 
st; Philadelphia Orchestra, Eu 
yene Ormandy, conductor. (Colum- 
ia ML 5037, $4.98) 
kk 

With this disk, Mr. Serkin and 
the Philadelphia Orchestra com 


pleie their recording of the five Bee- 
thoven piano concertos. The pianist has 
made upwards of 50 concert perform 
ances with the orchestra, and there is an 
adn irable feeling of ensemble in this 
new recording. Both of the perform- 
ances powerful, deeply musical, 
om tonally resplendent. Other pianists 
(and Mr. Serkin himself on occasion) 


are 


have played the B flat Concerto more 
simply and eloquently, and have made 
the G major Concerto more serenely 
lovely, but in spite of nervous tension 


Mrs. Donald E. 









Nevember 15, 1955 









Josef 
Hofmann 
these interpretations are lofty and 
often electrifyingly brilliant. The or- 


chestra is admirable in both works. 
—R. S. 


CHAUSSON 
Concerto for Piano, Violin and 
String Quartet 


Zino Francescatti, 
Casadesus, piano; 
(Columbia ML 
kk 


violin; Robert 
Guilet Quartet 
4998, $4.98) 


HAUSSON’S romantically elegant 
A Concerto is 


not likely to get a 
better performance than this one. The 
French artists are in complete sym- 
pathy with their countryman’s style; 


they strike a perfect balance between 
emotional intensity and delicate re- 
straint, and they play with a marvel 
lously precise ensemble and clarity of 
texture. Mr. Francescatti’s 
sweet and refined, yet not 
underlying urgency. Mr. Casadesus’s 
tone provides the right counterpart, 
with its cool rippling grace. And the 
quartet perform along with the 
ists with comparable beauty. 

The Concerto is performed less 
often than it deserves, perhaps because 
of the unusual combination of instru- 
ments. It is somewhat discursive, but 
never tiresomely so; at least, its 
thematic material has a warm taste 
ful lyricism, and the composer had a 
keen ear for rich vet limpid sonorities 


tone is 
without an 


solo- 


This recording of the work, in such 
an ideal merformance, makes it the 
perfect tribute to the composer, who 
was born 100 years ago this vear 
R. A. E 
TCHAIKOVSKY 
Piano Concerto No. | 
Gina Bachauer, pianist; New Lon 
don Orchestra, Alec Sherman, con 
ductor. (RCA Victor LM 1890, 
$3.98 ) 
kk 
Mss BACHAUER is heard for 
- the first time on disks in a stand- 
ard repertory work (she has previ- 
ously recorded works by Mozart and 





MARYLAND VISITOR. After her recital for the Frederick (Md.) 
Community Concert Association, Carol Brice (second from left) 
is joined backstage by Dr. John D. Ramaley, association president ; 


Leatherman, vice-president and membership 
chairman, and Jonathan Brice, the soprano’s accompanist 


Liszt) as well as in the concerto that 


served for her auspicious orchestral 


debut here, with the New York Phil- 
harmonic-Symphony under Dimitri 
Mitropoulos. The pianist gives a 


brilliant performance. Though the po 
etic elements of the work are stressed, 
her reading is not lacking in dynamic 
virtuosity. Her performance is char- 
acterized by pearly passage work, a 
kaleidoscope of colors in the cadenza 
of the first movement, and by a rhyth- 
mic vigor in the last movement's prin 
cipal theme F. M., Jr 


MOZART 


Violin Sonatas 


Sonatas in B flat 
and in E fiat major, 
Szigeti, violin; 


(Columbia ML 
xk 


454, 
Jose bh 
piano 


major, K 
K, 481. 
George Sz 

5005, gaeee 


HE late Alfred 
quoted in the 
Bicentennial 
declared that 


Einstein (who is 
notes of this Mozart 
Commemorative Issue) 
these two sonatas, to- 


gether with that in A major, K. 526, 
“represent the last word Mozart had 
to say in the domain of the sonata for 
piano and violin”. Mr. Szigeti may not 
be in best technical form, but he 
plays with the dedication of a great 
musician and Mr. Szell works well 
with him, bringing a characteristic 
note of brisk efficiency into the per 


formance. x. & 


ISRAEL PHILHARMONIC 


MAHLER: Symphony No. 1, in D 

major. Irsael Philharmonic, Pau 

Kletzki, conductor. (Angel 35180 

$4.98 ) 

xk 

MENDELSSOHN: Symphony Ni 3 

(“Scotch”) Overture : “Calm Sea 

and Prospx rous Vovage” Israc 

Philharmonic, Paul Kletzki, con 

ductor. (Angel 35183, $4.98) 

xkkk 

HESE are among the first record 

ings the Israel Philharmonic has 
made for Angel Records. Described 
as “Israel’s visiting card to the 
world”, they bear witness of an out 
standing orchestra The Mendelssohn 
works are given outstanding perform 
ances, free of sentimentality, whicl 
become more beautiful on repeated 
hearings. As for the Mahler Syn 
phony, Mr. Kletzki’s penetrating in 
terpretation, the attention to details, 
the luster of the strings, and the bal 
ance of the orchestral choirs add up 
to one of the most striking perform 
ances of the work on dish 

F. M. Jr 

Records in Brief 

Sir Thomas Beecham conducts the 


Royal Philharmonic in a 
of Elgar's 


performance 
“Enigma Variations” that 
is not as taut as Toscanini’s but is 
warmer and more introspective. FE] 
gar’s “Cockaigne Overture” and Sere 
nade for String Orchestra complete 
the disk. (Columbia ML 5031) *** 

Of three new versions of Gershwin's 
Concerto in F, Julius Katchen’s is the 
most imaginative (London LL 1262) 
**#*- Alec Templeton’s is the most 
comprehensive of the Gershwin idiom 
(Remington R_ 199-184)**; Sondra 
Bianca’s is the most intimate in the 









KEY TO MECHANICAL 


RATINGS 
****The very best; wide fre 
quency range, good balance, 
clarity and separation of 
sounds, no distortion, mini 
mum surface or tape noise 
atid Fre trom all obvi 1s 
faults, differing only slight 
ly from above 
*% Average 
. Markedly impaired ly 
cludes dubbings from 72% 
rpm disks, where musi 
virtues are expected 
compensate tor technica 
deficiencies 
quasi-improvisations (MGM _ E3237) 
*** Mr. Katchen is accompanied b 
Mantov: ni and His Orchestra (ar 
in the “Rhapsody in Blue”); Mz: 
Templeton by Thor Johnson and the 


Cincinnati Symphony; Miss Bian 
by the Hamburg Pro Musica Sy1 
phony, led by Hans-Jurgen Walthe 
(and in the “Rhapsody” ) 

Now on a 12-week tour of this cour 
try, the Little Singers of Paris ar« 
making their recording | 
a charming ten-inch 
64024) *** devoted to 
and to folk songs from ( 


debut wilt 
disk (Ang 
several n els 


an id 2. pai 


and Martinique. The youthful enset 
ble brings a touching and appropriate 
freshness to their performances, 


the disk should make a 
mas gift 
Concertos under the Stars (Cap 


useful Christ 


tol P 8326)**** offers expert pet 
formances by Leonard Pennario, 1 
anist, and the Hollywood Bowl S 
phony, under Carmen Dragon's dir¢ 
tion, of such popular works as Addit 
sell’s “Warsaw Concerto’ ee ath’ 
“Cornish Rhapsody”, and Wi ur 
“Swedish Rhapsody”, the first tw 
being from film scores: Liszt's A flat 
“Liebestraum”, the opening veme! 
of Beethoven's “Moonli Sol 
and Rachmaninoff’s C sharp mi 
Prelude, all with orchestral bacl 
grounds composed by Mr. Drag 
and the gay Scherzo from Her 
Litolff’s Concerto Symphonique, a 
late-19th-century worl rely plave 


nowadays 


A NEW SERVICE FOR 


Concoit Quitista! 


YOUR BROCHURE 
MAILED TO CONCERT BUYERS 
COAST-TO-COAST 
Lotest Addresses of: 

Orchestras * Opera Companies * Schools 
Music Clubs * Impresarios * Etc. 
Public Relations Correspondents 
Concert Publicity Specialists 
119 West 57th Street @ New York 19 
Telephone: COlumbus 5-2165 











eottual “Siehets in Europe 


@ Travel arrangements 


@ Accommodations for all festivals i 
4 @ Complete detailed information on request 


MAYFAIR TRAVEL SERVICE, inc. : 


John H. Zorek, “The Artists’ Agent” 
119 W. 57th St., New York 19—PLaza 7-5985 
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Foss’s Griffelkin Has Premiere 


As TV Opera on NBC 


By Rospert SABIN 


IT, imagination, tenderness, 

fantasy, and bubbling rhyth- 

mic mischief abound in 
Lukas Foss’s opera “Griffelkin”, 
which had its world premiere on 
Nov. 6. The NBC Opera Theater 
had spared no pains or expense in 
providing a huge cast of singers 
and dancers and it was rewarded by 
a performance that must have 
brought genuine pleasure to count- 
less thousands of music-lovers of all 
ages in the television audience. 

For this music is creative and sin- 
cere. Librettist and composer have 
made their world of childhood won- 
der seem real, and they have struck 
those deeper tones that all such fan- 
tasies embody. “Griffelkin” has its 
weak spots, but as a whole it is a 
glowing and thoroughly successful 
work, on which we can congratu- 
late the National Broadcasting 
Company, which commissioned it, 
Mr. Foss and his librettist, Alastair 
Reid, and ourselves. 

Ihe story of the opera was told 
to Foss by his mother when he was 
a child. Griffelkin is a little devil, 
both literally and figuratively. We 
first find him with his fellow imps 
in hell, presided over by the Devil’s 
Grandmother. In celebration of his 
tenth birthday, he is given a bottle 
of magic fluid, capable of turning 
live people to stone and stone peo- 
ple to life, and sent up to the earth 
for a day. At first, he is full of 
devilish inspirations that reflect his 
childhood training, but after he 
meets a charming little girl he 
learns what love, pity, and family 
ties mean. He gets into all sorts ot 
scrapes and ends by using his last 
drop of magic fluid to save the life 
of the little girl’s mother. Furious 
at his disloyalty, the devils banish 
him from hell and he finds himself 
at last adopted into the family he 
has saved from misery. Sentimental, 
childish, trite, some readers may ex- 
claim, but no more so than the 
librettos of many famous operatic 
masterpieces, and Foss has sweet- 
ened and spiced the fable with mu- 
sic of brilliant invention. 


Perhaps the most notable char- 
acteristics of this score are its 
rhythmic ingenuity and transpar- 
ence of texture. Foss has absorbed 
the bounce, the syncopation and 
dance impulse of the popular mu- 


sic of our day into his blood stream 
and his music reflects them in ways 
that are natural, unforced and 
delightful. Mozart's familiar Piano 
Sonata in C major (rather weakly 
parodied in a popular piece called 
“In an Eighteenth Century Draw- 
ing Room” some years ago) is com- 
mented upon with true wit and af- 
fection in the opening scene, which 
contains a sort of infernal piano 
concerto in miniature as well as a 
bravura aria for the Devil’s Grand- 
mother. This scene did not come 
off with complete success in the 
broadcast, but whether the fault was 
in the spottiness of the music or in 
the production was not entirely 
clear to me. At any rate, there is 
a core of captivating humor in it. 
Miss Kreste was an amusingly hearty 
Devil’s Grandmother. 

Cleverly, Foss saves his first 
strokes of pure lyricism for Griffel- 
kin’s discovery of the wonders of 
the earth. As he looks at the sky, 
the trees, the buildings, a sense of 
the beauty that is in human life 
steals over him. I was reminded of 
Thornton’s Wilder’s “Our Town”, 
in which much the same effect is 
achieved in a different context, as 
it is with exquisite poignance in 
Martha Graham’s “Canticle for In- 
nocent Comedians”. Later, when 
Griffelkin asks the little girl and 
boy what mother means, what love 
means, and what death means, the 
music again takes on a melodic in- 
tensity and simple harmonic beauty 
that bespeak a profoundly gifted 
composer. How much fresher and 
more convincing this is than the 
feverish effects and clever tricks that 
abound in so many contemporary 
operas! 

Expert ensemble writing comes to 
the fore in the episode in which 
Griffelkin is pursued by an _ ever- 
accumulating mob of frightened 
and outraged citizens and animals. 
The toy shop scene has some clever 
moments but it could — stand 
strengthening. Wholly felicitous are 
the scenes of Griffelkin with the 
little girl and of the children with 
each, other and their mother. 

Adelaide Bishop deserves nothing 
but praise for her performance in 
the title role. She looked amazingly 
boyish and impish, and she acted 
and sang beautifully throughout. 
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The Devil’s 
Grandmother 
(Mary Kreste, 
left) superintends 
birthday rites for 


Griffelkin (Ade- 
laide' Bishop, 
right) 

















GRIFFELKIN 


Opera by Lukas Foss. Libretto by 
Alastair Reid. Commissioned by the 
National Broadcasting Company. 
World Premiere by NBC Opera 
Theater (television broadcast), Nov. 
6. Conducted by Peter Herman Ad 
ler with members of the Sympheny 


of the Air. Director: Kirk Brown- 
ing. Choreography and __ staging 
Robert Joffrey. Audio Director: 
George Voutsas. Visual production 
designed by Rouben Ter-Arutunian. 
CAST OF SINGERS 
Griffelkin . Adelaide Bishop 


Devil’s Grandmother. . 
Voice of Statue.... 
VWelee OE LGttereee. «0.002 c000es% 
Andrew McKinley 


Mary reste 
..Mignon Dunn 


\ Boy ae Oliver Andes 
(ff  eerere Rose Geringer 
Their Mother.......2 Alice Richmond 


WHEN: Or / BOR. .occevcntceceaee 
..Paul Ukena and Chester Watson 
Policeman see Cass 
Shopkeeper ........ Robert Holland 
Voices of Housewives............ 
Frances Paige, Joan Moynagh, 
Jean Handzlik 


Uncle Skelter, Oldest Devil...... 
Skip 9. tk Were hee Paul Ukena 
Dancers: Margery Gray, Gerald 


Arpino, Joseph Edwards, John Wil- 
son, Eda Lioy, Beatrice Tompkins, 
Francoise Martinet, and many others. 
Chorus. 


Also flawless were young Miss Ger- 
inger and Mr. Andes. The other 
singers were uniformly excellent, 
and the dancers performed Robert 
Joffrey’s ingenious choreography 
brilliantly. Perhaps the emphasis 
was a bit heavy on spectacle, but the 
orchestra and the singers were ably 
conducted by Mr. Adler, and the 
music never lost its hold on the 
spectator. “Griffelkin” deserves to 
be heard again soon. It brought a 
gust of fresh air into our theater. 


Worcester 


continued from page 7 


10 preceded the concerto. The 
strings sang throughout the latter 
work, and the little bits of repartee 
for the winds received the 
tasteful of treatment. 

Saturday brought one further cli- 
max, the initial appearance of a 
200-voice male chorus especially or- 
ganized for the occasion. Randall 
Thompson of Boston was present 
to acknowledge the audience’s ap- 
preciation after this fine chorus 
sang a_ thrilling performance of 
“The Testament of Freedom”, in 
which Thompson has used as text 
four excerpts from the writings of 
Thomas Jefferson. Especially inspir- 
ing was the treatment of the initial 
phrase, “The God Who gave us 
life”, and of the final shouts on the 
word “Liberty”. 

Mr. Ormandy closed the festival 
as in two previous years, with the 


most 















































Norwich Festival 
Concludes 37th Season 





NorwicH.—The 37th Norfolk and 
Norwich Triennial Musical Fe-«ival 
ended here on Oct. 15. The five con- 


certs were given in the Carlton ¢ ine- 
ma, which holds about 2,000 pe ople 


Only two concerts were sold out, 
Myra Hess and a revival of Har lel’s 
“Deborah”, and the final cor cert 
“Viennese Night”. Plans for the ext 


festival are under way, althougl the 
guarantors will have to make goo: the 
losses for this one. 

The festival’s old home, histori St 
Albert’s Hall, was wholly aband ined 
for the first time since the event was 
established in 1824. The Hallé Orches- 


tra, conducted by Sir John Barbi olli, 
gave three brilliant concerts. The sec- 
ond of the concerts included a fini «hed 
performance of Stanley Bate’s ex- 


pertly fluent Third Symphony. O1. the 
same evening we heard a truly big 
performance from Clifford Curzon in 
Brahms’s Second Piano Concert: 
Heathcote Statham, organist o: the 
Norwich Cathedral, conducted two 
choral nights, an entirely happy ac- 
count of “Deborah” with the Festival 
Chorus almost at its best, and ar 
evening which included Constant Lam- 
bert’s “Summer’s Last Will and Testa- 
ment” and three of Vaughan \Wil- 
liams’ “Five Tudor Portraits”. Al- 
fredo Campoli, astonishing as_ ever, 
was soloist in Mendelssohn’s E minor 
Violin Concerto. Baste MAINE 


Atlanta Symphony Appoints 
New Assistant Conductor 


ATLANTA.—The Atlanta Symphony 
has announced the appointment of 
Harry Kruger as its new assistant 
conductor. 


Bach Arioso from the Cantata No. 
156, arranged for strings by William 
R. Smith, which he dedicated to 
the memory of Harl McDonald, 
manager of the Philadelphia Or 
chestra, who died in March, and 
Leon McDermid, festival manager, 
who died in April. 

Robert S. Heald, completing his 
first year as festival president, has 
worked closely with Harry C. Coley, 
chairman of the program commit 
tee, in developing these unusually 
interesting concerts. Mr. Lee pre: 
pared the chorus from March on- 
ward, with liaison work in the fall 
rehearsals by Mr. Smith in readying 
the chorus for the final direction of 
Mr. Ormandy. In preparing the 
male chorus, Arvid C. Anderson as 
sisted on various occasions, «nd 
Mrs. Marion McCaslin was the ac 
companist. 

Barring the evident need to build 
up the mixed chorus numeric: lly, 
the festival appears to be in ex cel- 
lent health and ready for ano her 
successful season. 
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Rhode Island Group 
Has Anniversary 


ProvipENCE.— The Rhode Island 
Philharmonic gave a concert on the 
anniversary of its founding exactly 
ten years ago, at the Veterans Me- 
morial Auditorium on Novy. 14. Fran- 
ds Madeira, who has been permanent 
conductor of the orchestra since its 
beginning, directed a program of Mo- 


zatt, Beethoven, Poulenc, and Ber- 
lioz works. 
A special citation from Brown 


University was presented to the or- 
chestrn and Mr. Madeira. 


Winnipeg Symphony Opens 
Season Before Royalty 


WINNIPEG, CANADA.—The Winni- 
peg Symphony opened its eighth sea- 


son, with Walter Kaufman as con- 
ductor, on Oct. 14, with Bidu Sayao, 
soprano, as guest soloist. In at- 
tendance at the Civic Auditorium 
were H.R.H. The Princess Royal, 


the ‘ieutenant-Governor of Mani- 


toba, the Mayor of Winnipeg, and 
ther dignitaries. The  orchestra’s 
1955-56 season will include ten regu- 
lar concerts and five student concerts. 
On (ict. 27 Mr. Kaufmann conduct- 
ed th» first Canadian performance of 
Ther n Kirk’s Adagietto, which won 
the $1,000 Benjamin Award. Works 
by -\rthur Benjamin, Max _ Brod, 
Mont igue Phillips, and John Weinz- 
weig will also receive their Cana- 
jian premieres. Soloists announced 
ncluce Glenn Gould, pianist; Vron- 
ky nd Babin, duo-pianists; Ricardo 


Odne vosoff, violinist; and Todd Dun- 
an, aritone. 


Hamburg 


continued from page 12 


wery trace of consolation from 
hrenek’s text. 

Krenek has set this highly intel- 
ectual libretto, which alternates be- 
ween meditative scenes in oratorio 
wle and wildly dramatic episodes, 
a the style of a very personal spir- 
ual naturalism. His music, based 
n 12-tone rows, the most important 
{which is sung unaccompanied at 
ihe opening by Pallas Athene, 
chews tonality and functional 
mony. It speaks the language of 
calm expressionism in convinc- 
ng fashion, a language oriented 
wwards Schoenberg and Berg, but 
‘ith a vocabulary of its own. Note 
worthy technical characteristics of 
he score are the predominance of 
issonance (so-called), the use of 
ive and six-tone chords, and harsh, 
{ten strictly imitative polyphony. 
lhe voice parts are mainly declama- 
ry, and usually solo. 

All this is conceived by the inner 
i, with a scorn for facile, pleasing 
bund, which makes it hard for the 
stener to follow, but the logic and 
e expressive power of the music are 
ndeniable. In the characterization of 
¢ main figure Alcibiades, Krenek 
*s simpler methods. He often has 
course in his rhythm to marches and 
tubborn ostinato motives. The or- 
estration is in chamber-music style, 
ith a masterly use of xylophone, 
Festa, piano, strings, and solo winds. 
he interludes, the imposing entrance 
' Althaea, the sweetly virtuosic role 
i Timaea, and the powerfully con- 
tived death scene of Alcibiades domi- 
tle over more intimate scenes, such 
§ that in which we hear the cry 
Vhere is Timaea?” answered by an 
th. In the dramatic climaxes of 
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ye in excel 
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tts If and III, the musician Krenek 
umphs over some stretches of dry 
“tative. 

In this production Rennert’s skill 
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was at its most telling. The figure of 
Pallas was brought out of darkness 
by a spotlight at the opening; the 
Spartan court was seen in front of a 
blood-red wall, which was translucent 
and suddenly revealed the figures of 
warriors with serpent-shields stand- 
ing behind it; and in the final scene 
the Athenian wall painted by Alfred 
Siercke was one of his finest achieve- 
ments. 

Under Leopold Ludwig’s sensitive 
direction an elite cast of young sing- 
ers was’ heard— Helga  Pilarezik 
(Althaea), Melitta Muszely (Timaea), 
Margarete Ast (Pallas), Hermann 
Prey (Meton) —and also veterans 
Heinz Sauerbaum (Alcibiades), Hel- 
mut Melchert (Meletos) and Arnold 
van Miil (Agis). 

The audience may not have been 
prepared for a festival production of 
such aggressive probity of style and 
showed a distinct reserve towards the 
music. But the evening ended with an 


ovation for Krenek and the cast, 
which had 20 curtain calls. 
continued from page 9 

all the great Aidas of the past. 


Leonard Warren’s Amonasro was a 
striking and sympathetic figure, with 
new and admirable vocal refine- 
ments. Mr. ‘Turrini’s Radames, 
though somewhat rough and ready, 
still had brilliant tones, dramatic 
energy, and great staying power. 
Claramae ‘Turner’s Amneris was 
handsome vocally and physically. 

Giorgio Tozzi’s debut as Ramfis 
made a splendid impression. Others 
were Désiré Ligeti, Virginio Assan- 
dri, and Margaret Roggero. Given 
the advantage of so superior a cast, 
Fausto Cleva brought a flexibility 
and vitality to the score that en- 
dowed it with new life. 

The company gave a gala perfor- 
mance in Pasadena Civic Audi- 
torium on Oct. 27. Act I of “La 
Boheme” was sung with Jan Peerce, 
as Rodolfo, and Rosanna Carteri, as 
Mimi. Act IL of “La Traviata” had 
Licia Albanese, Walter Fredericks, 
and Robert Weede; and Act II of 
“Rigoletto” was done by Mattiwilda 
Dobbs and Mr. Peerce, with Cornell 
MacNeil creating an impression of 
unusual promise in the title role. 
The conductors were Ernesto Bar- 
bini, Glaucio Curiel, and Leo Muel- 
ler, respectively. 

The Monday Evening Concerts 
opened its new series in West Holly- 
wood Auditorium Oct. 3 with Mon- 
teverdi’s “Vespers of 1610",  per- 
formed in memory of Oscar Moss, 
generous patron of the organiza- 
tion. Robert Craft conducted an 
austerely intellectualized reading, 
and the soloists and chorus were 
excellent. Aldous Huxley in the 
second concert on Oct. 17, gave a 
witty and comprehensive lecture on 
Gesualdo and the Court of Ferrara. 
Ten Gesualdo madrigals were con- 
ducted by Mr. Craft, and a quartet 
of trombones played music by 
Renaissance composers. 

Other recitalists and 
heard include Elisabeth Schwarz- 
kopf, Beverly Hills High School 
Auditorium, Oct. 2; Joseph Schus- 
ter and Leonard Pennario in a so- 
nata recital at UCLA, Sept. 25; the 
Roth Quartet in a series of three 
concerts at UCLA; the United Na- 
tions Folk Ballad Jubilee, Oct. 22, 
Philharmonic Auditorium; Inesita, 
Spanish dancer, Wilshire Ebel] 
Theater, Oct. 23; and the Joseph 
Eger Players, Westside Jewish Com- 
munity Center, Oct. 15. 
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MURIEL SMITH, artist-Pupi ot ALFREDO MARTINO! 


: _ 260 West End Ave., New York City, EN 2-7514 
Wins unanimous praise of London Critics in Wigmore Hall Recital June 26: 


Daily Mail: "A consummate artist with looks and charm and irresistible 
personality.” 


Daily Express: "The subtleties of Hugo Wolf's German songs came as easily 
to her as some simpler old French songs or her native Negro spirituals." 


Daily Telegram: "This recital was a demonstration of real musical artistry 
as well as virtuosity.” 


Complimentary copy of Mr. Martino's book, ‘’Today's Singing'’, mailed on request. 
Only voice teacher of 
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Current teacher of Metropolitan Opera stars: RIGAL «* HINES 
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152 WEST 57TH STREET, N. Y. C. Phone CO. 5-9155 


ROSALIE MILLER 


Teacher of many successful singers including 


THREE WINNERS, METROPOLITAN OPERA AUDITIONS of the AIR 
200 West 57th St., New York. Phone Cir. 6-9475—By appointment only: Miss E. Holt, Secy 


BELLINI 


Teacher of Singing 
Coach © Composer 
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MARGARET HARSHAW: 


“‘masterful help’’ 
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ELEANOR STEBER: 


“‘an inspiring maestre’’ 
Res.: CO 5-7975 


ra PROSCHOWSKI|I! 


Marion Teachers of Voice 
180 West 58th Street, New York City, Telephone CO 5-2136 


LILLIAN NICHOLS 


Studio: 616 Steinway Bidg. PL 7-1773 
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Assistant te the late Giuseppe De 
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BELLE JULIE SOUDAN 
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Address: 200 West 57th Street, New York 

Teacher of Singing 
Formerly for 22 years 


BERNARD TAYLOR Jens ose 


464 Riverside Drive © Tele.: MOnument 2-6797 Juilliard School of Music 


WILLIAM PIERCE HERMAN 


Teacher ROBERTA PETERS, NORMAN ScoTr ‘19 E.. 94th St. N. Y. 28 
of of the Metropolitan Opera Association ATwater 9-6735 
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Successfully Tutored American Artists include: 

DOLORES WILSON, GEORGE LONDON, 

NELL TANGEMAN, TERESE RANDALL, 
CHARLES PLATTE, ELLEN REPP. 


Mo NANDO BENVENUTI 


Complete Vocal and Repertoire Suidance 
Via Castelvetro 9 Milano, Italy 








ESTABLISHED 25 YEARS IN LOS ANGELES PRODUCING ARTISTS WHOSE SINGING 
HAS WON CRITICAL ACCLAIM IN 7 NATION. SOLE TEACHER OF ANN AYARS. 


QUIRINO PELLICCIOTTI Vocai Teacher 


Now Teaching at 57 East 57th St., NUC 22 MU 8-4289 








LOIS ALBRIGHT Teacher of Successful Singers 


SOPRANO Auditions by appointment only 





COMPOSER — CONDUCTOR 119 W. 57th St. (Suite 710) N.Y. 19, N.Y. 
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“TEACHER OF SINGERS” 
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Teacher of Miss Jo Sullivan 
1425 Broadway, New York (Studio 63) 
LO 5-3249 


Rooney Coffer 


Faculty: Juilliard School of Music 
205 W. 57th St., NYC 
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Conservatory of Music 
PAUL BECKHELM, Ph.D., Director 
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West of the Mississippi River 
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TEACHER OF SINGING 
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AMY ELLERMAN 
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Member: NYSTA and NATS 
260 W. 72nd St., N.Y.C. 
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Associate to Guy Maier 
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The Cleveland Institute of Music 
announces the following events for its 
1955-56 faculty recital calendar: The 
Institute String Quartet (Nov. 29, 
March 14); George Bekefi, cello 
(Dec. 14); Arthur Loesser, piano 
(Jan. 11) ; Giorgio Ciompi, violin, and 
Ward Davenny, piano (Feb. 1); Eu- 
gene Mancini, piano (Feb. 15), Ir- 
vin 3ushman, baritone, Maurice 
Sharp, flute, and Marianne Matousek 
Mastics, piano (March 28) ; and Wil- 
| liam Kurzban, piano (April 11). Fac- 
ulty members having given concerts 
this season are Marie Simmelink 
Kraft, mezzo-soprano, and Miss Mas- 
tics, piano (Oct. 19), and James 
| Smolko, piano (Nov. 9). 


Frank Kneisel, violinist, and new 
faculty member of the Boston Con- 
servatory of Music, will give a recital 
in the Conservatory Auditorium on 
Nov. 20. Robert Freeman will be at 
the piano. 


Richard Kapuscinski, recently ap- 
pointed a member of the Boston Sym- 
phony, and formerly head of the cello 
| department of the Peabody Institute 
| of Music, will teach cello at Boston 
University. Donald M. Swarthout, 
American College music educator and 
administrator, has joined the staff of 
Catholic University for the 1955-56 
season. Angelica von Sauer Morales 
has ben appointed visiting associate 
professor of piano at the School of 
Fine Arts of the University of Kan- 
sas. Mrs. Morales, the widow of pi- 
anist Emil Sauer, made her first con- 
cert appearance of the season in a 
faculty recital at the University of 
Kansas on Oct. 26. 


The Eastman School of Music, in 
Rochester, N. Y., had an enrollment 
of approximately 250 new students 
this year. In reporting this fact in the 
| October issue of Musica AMERICA, 
the word “new” was omitted. Total 
enrollment of the school is up to its 
maximum limit of 600 degree candi- 
dates, 420 undergraduates, and 180 
graduate students. In addition there 
are approximately 1,400 students in 
the special and preparatory depart- 
ments. 


The Academy of Vocal Arts of 
Philadelphia has added Wilbur Evans 
to its faculty as instructor in operetta 


and musical theater. Mr. E vans, a 
baritone, sang the leading role in 
“South Pacific’ for more than two 


years in London and has directed mu- 

| sical comedy and operettas. The 
Academy will train students in musical 
theater for the first time. 


DePauw University will have its 


first Festival of Music on Nov. 16. 
Herman Berg will conduct the uni- 
versity symphony, and George Gove 


will direct the university, motet, and 
chapel choirs, and the School of Mu- 
sic chorus. The orchestra will open 
the festival program with “Prelude” 
by Paul Whear, an alumnus of De- 
Pauw. Jean Graham, pianist, has re- 
ceived a one-semester appointment to 
the music faculty at DePauw Uni- 
versity, effective Feb. 1, 1956. 


Boston University announces the 
establishment of a fellowship in mem- 
ory of Albert Spalding. Contributions 

| by friends of the late violinist have 
| made the fellowship possible. Nathan 
| Gottschalk, assistant professor of vio- 
lin at Oberlin College, has been 
named the first recipient. The annual 
Marian Anderson $1,000 Scholarship 


Award has been won by Elmer 
Dickey, a senior at the university’s 
college’ of music. Karl Geiringer is 


directing a series of 13 illustrated lec- 
tures and recitals on the history of 
great music, during the current sem- 
ester at Boston University. The uni- 
versity has also announced music 
| courses, for 1955-56, open to students 


of pre-college age. The preparatory 
division of the college of music offers 
the classes. 


The Violin, Viola, and Violoncello 
Teachers Guild of New York gave a 
concert in its young artist series at 
Carl Fischer Sky Room on Nov. 13. 
Pupils of Margaret Pardee, Irving 
Kosen, and Nicoline Zedeler Mix took 
part. 


Arved Kurtz, violinist, director of 


the New York College of Music and | 


a faculty member of Hunter College, 
gave a program of music at Hunter 
Playhouse on Oct. 25. He was as- 
sisted by Vladimir Padwa, pianist; 
Henry Siegl and Charles Jaffe, vio- 
linists; Joseph Glassman, violist; and 
George Koutzen, cellist, in a program 
of Beethoven, Chausson, and Grieg. 


Westminster Choir College began 
its 30th year on Sept. 26, with an 
increase in enrollment, bringing the 
total to over 300. On Oct. 19, ground 
was broken at the college, in Prince- 
ton, N. J., on the new $400,00 boys 
dormitory. The Westminster Choir, 
directed by John Finley Williamson, 
sang at the ceremonies. Arthur Jud- 
son, president of the board of trustees 
of the college, turned the first shovel 
of earth. 


The Pennsylvania College for 
Women is holding the 18th session of 
its Opera Workshop in Pittsburgh. 
The workshop will present the world 


premiere of Elie Siegmeister’s “Mir- 
randa” in April at the college. Cheru- 
bini’s “The Portuguese Inn” and 
Menotti’s “Amelia Goes to the Ball” 


will be presented at Carnegie Music 
Hall on May 11. 


The Society for Strings, Inc. an- 
nounced that its Chamber Music 
Workshop sessions began their third 
season on Nov. 6, at the studios of the 
National Orchestral Association. 


Washington University's second 
televised college credit course, “The 
Language of Music” opened on Oct. 
3, with an introductory lecture over 
St. Louis’ educational television sta- 
tion, KETC. Leigh Gerdine, chair- 
man of the university’s music depart- 
ment, is presenting the 13-week course, 
designed for non-musicians. 


_ Oberlin College's 77th Artist Re- 
cital Series opened on Oct. 25 with 


Jerome Hines, Metropolitan Opera 
bass, in Finney Chapel. Alexander 
Alexay accompanied at the piano. 


Other concerts this season will include 
three appearances by the Cleveland 
Orchestra, conducted by George Szell; 
and recitals by Leon Fleisher, Aldo 
Parisot, Claudio Arrau, the Albeneri 
Trio, Victoria De Los Angeles, and 
Zino Francescatti. 


Alfredo de Saint-Malo, Panaman- 
ian violinist, and new guest professor 
of music at the University of Texas, 
made his first appearance on the cam- 
pus in a chamber-music concert on 
Oct. 9 in Recital Hall. Other faculty 
artists appearing were Anna Jackson, 
pianist, and Horace Britt, cellist. The 
University of Texas Symphony, con- 
ducted by Alexander von Kreisler, ap- 
peared in its first 1955-56 concert on 
Oct. 16, with Larry Walz, of the 
music faculty of the university, as 
piano soloist. The Alard Quartet, stu- 
dent chamber-music ensemble, played 
a scholarship benefit concert for the 
Fine Arts Foundation on Oct. 28. The 
Robert Shaw Chorale and Concert 
Orchestra were heard on Oct. 26, per- 
forming Bach’s “Magnificat” and 
Honegger’s “King David”. Other 
groups to appear in the 1955-56 series 
are the Royal Scots Guards Band; 
the Ballet Theater; the Ballet Russe 
de Monte Carlo; Calypso Carousel; 
the Azuma Kabuki Dancers and Mu- 
sicians. “Don Pasquale” was heard on 
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Nov. 2, and “Cosi fan tutte” will be 
heard on Dec. 2, with the San An- 


tonio Symphony, Victor Alessandro 
conducting. 
Ernst Friedlander, cellist of the 


University of Wisconsin Pro. Arte 

artet, has resigned to become first 
cellist and soloist with the Sydney, 
Australia, Symphony. He recently re- 


turned from a three-month concert 
tour of Australia and New Zealand 
with his pianist-wife, Marie. Lowell 
Creitz, young Chicago cellist, will 
take the vacant post in the Pro Arte 
Quartet. Mr. Creitz will also teach 
cello. 


The Pomona College music depart- 
ment and the Valley Chamber Music 
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Society, Scripps College, have just 
concluded a Mozart Festival at 
Bridges Hall of Music at the college. 
The Vegh Quartet, assisted by Jascha 
Veissi, violist, of the Scripps College 
music faculty, performed five pro- 
grams on Nov. 6-8 and 14-15. Daryl 
Danton, associate professor of music 
at Pomona College, has been awarded 
a Fulbright grant to lecture during 
the second 1955-56 semester at the 
National Conservatory of Music in 
Athens, Greece. He will be accom- 
panied by his wife, Margaret, a music 
faculty member at the University of 
Southern California. He will lecture 
on American music and also give a 
series of lecture-recitals on American 
music sponsored by the U. S. Em- 
bassy Cultural Affairs Office, at 
various Grecian cultural centers. 


Brooklyn College's Division of Com- 


munity Service is presenting the 
Brookly n Community Symphony and 
Choral Society in a series of nine 


concerts, in its sixth season. 


The American University Orches- 
tra, conducted by George Steiner, gave 
its opening concert of the season on 
the university campus, in Clarendon 
Hall, on Oct. 28. Soloists for the 
concert were the Mozart Trio, con- 
sisting of Lee Meredith, soprano; 
and John Yard and Joseph Collins, 
baritones. The program included the 
first Washington performance of the 
Chamber Symphony of Walter Hart- 
ley, who is on the music faculty of 
Longwood College at Farmville, Va. 
The American University Chamber 
Music Society, directed by Mr. Stein- 
er, is giving a new series of concerts 
for young listeners. The first two 
concerts took place at Sidwell-Friends 


School (Oct. 20) and Madeira School 
(Nov. 2). 


Darrell Peter has again joined the 
piano faculty of the Juilliard School 
of Music. Mr. Peter was a member of 
the faculty during the 1946 and 1948 
seasons. 


_The Henry Street Settlement Mu- 
sic School has added to its faculty 
Ester Gilodo, piano; Beatrice Krebs 
and Nathaniel Sprinzena, voice; Wil- 
liam Malchik, violin; John Jarrows, 
horn. Florence Deutsch Moed re- 
turns to the piano faculty after a 
three-year absence; Irene Jacobi re- 
turns to teach sight-reading and en- 
semble for advanced students. 


New York University is presenting 
five concerts in its 1955-56 Washing- 
ton Square Chamber Music Series: 
Mannes-Gimpel-Silva Trio, Oct. 21; 
Kroll Quartet and Paul Ulanowsky, 


Nov. 18; Roman Totenberg and 
Claude Frank, Dec. 16; Kroll Quar- 
tet and Stanley Drucker, Jan. 20; 
Woodwind Ensemble of Paris, Feb. 
17. 
Cleveland Marks 
Many Anniversaries 
CLEVELAND.—On Nov. 2, 19 years 
to the very night since its first con- 
cert, the Festival Choir of St. Paul 
Church, under the direction of the 


dynamic Walter Blodgett, gave a mag- 
nificent performance of Mozart's 
“Requiem”. Forty members of the 
Cleveland Orchestra; Fenner Douglas, 
organist ; the church quartet (Gretchen 
Garnett, Eleanore Pudil, Leonard 
Moss, and Arthur Hamm); and the 
choir of 100 voices combined to pre- 
sent a musically perfect performance, 
one of deep feeling and spiritual in- 
spiration. 

The program was presented as an 
activity of the music department of 
the Cleveland Museum of Art, where 


Mr. Blodgett is curator of music, as 
a part of its commemoration of the 

Mozart bicentennial. A further tribute 
will be paid next March 18, when the 
Mass in C minor will be given in St. 
Paul’s. 

There was a double 
hearing the excellent pi uno recital 
given by Joel Rosen in Severance 
Chamber Music Hall on Sept. 30. He 
was welcomed home as a_ former 
Clevelander (a graduate of the Cleve- 
land Institute of Music) and as a fine, 
sensitive musician. 

George Szell, in his tenth year as 
conductor of the Cleveland Orchestra, 
was honored by a civic luncheon, 
jointly sponsored by the Chamber of 


pleasure in 


Commerce, the Musical Arts Associa- 
tion, and the Cleveland Advertising 
Club. James Fassett, music supervisor 


of Columbia Bri vadcasting System, and 
Mayor Celebrezze were among those 
paying tribute to the distinguished 
conductor. 

On Oct. 30, three events of 
nature took place. The late 
Enesco was honored by a 
concert by the Cleveland 
conducted by Remus Tzincoca, in Sev- 
erance Hall. The anniversary of Czech 
freedom was celebrated in Bohemian 
Hall with a concert by the Cleveland 
Philharmonic, led by F. Karl Gross- 
man; and the 75th birthday of the 
composer Ernest Bloch, former direc- 
tor of the Cleveland Institute of 
Music, was celebrated by the unveiling 
of a pl: aque in the Hebrew Cultural 
Garden, by Arthur Shepherd. 

The Cleveland Brass Ensemble gave 
its first concert, as part of the Lib- 
rary series, with an excellent program 
under the direction of Harry Her- 
forth. 

Two cellists, 
land, gave 
of the 


a similar 
Georges 
memorial 
Orchestra, 


newcomers to Cleve- 
recitals: Ronald Leonard, 
Cleveland Orchestra, at the 
Music School Settlement, on Oct. 31; 
George Bekefi, head of the Cleveland 
Institute of Music cello department, as 


guest artist of the Fortnightly Club, 
Noy. 1. Both artists proved a distinct 
addition to the Cleveland musical 
scene, ELEANOR WINGATE Topp 


Three Premieres 


For Salt Lake City 


Satt Lake Citry.—One world pre- 
miere and two American premieres 
will be among the leading events on 
the 1955-56 schedule of the Utah 
Symphony. Maurice Abravanel, in his 
ninth season as conductor of the 
orchestra, will head the world pre- 
miere of a new Concerto for Organ 
and Orchestra by the famous Salt 
Lake Tabernacle organist, Alexander 
Schreiner, on Feb. 22. The composer 


will be at the console of the Taber- 
nacle organ. 
American premieres will include the 


“Overture Festivo” by Shostakovich 


on Nov. 16, and a Passacaglia by 
Leroy J. Robertson, head of the 
University of Utah Department of 
Music, on Dec. 10. The Robertson 


work was commissioned for perform- 
ance in Greece last summer. 

The works will be played on a ten- 
concert subscription series at the Tab- 
ernacle highlighting the orchestra’s 
16th season. In addition, 13 other con- 
certs have been scheduled in Utah by 
the symphony management. 

Also on the schedule is a Mozart 
festival of four events in co-operation 
with the University of Utah, a Christ- 
mi is week pre sentation of the complete 

“Nutcracker” ballet with the Universi- 
ty Ballet Theater, and a probable tour 
into Idaho. 

The Mozart marking the 
observance in 1956 of the 200th an- 
niversary of the birth of the Salz- 
burg master will include a perform- 
ance of the “Requiem” and produc- 
tion of “The Marriage of Figaro” 
with imported singers in leading roles. 

All events in the Mozart festival 
and the ballet will be presented at 
Kingsbury Hall on the University of 
Utah campus. There a remodeling job 
over the past summer has produced a 
large orchestra pit to provide for the 


festival 


full orchestra of 85 players. Mr. 
Abravanel said the “Nutcracker 
production will be the first in America 
in complete form with a full sym 
phony orchestra. 

Soloists on the regular 
tion series will include pianists 


subscrip 
Je se 


Iturbi, Reid Nibley, and Grant Johan 
nesen; violinists Jascha Heifetz, Isaac 
Stern, and Fredell Lack; and Mr 


Schreiner. 

The Schreiner work will be played 
on an all-American program that will 
also include a “Dance Overture” by 
Paul Creston, Ernest Bloch’s Suite 
for Viola and Orchestra, with Sally 
Peck as soloist, and Aaron Copland’s 
“Rodeo’ 

Among other notable presentations 
on the subscription series will be the 
Haydn “Creation” under Mr. Abra 
vanel, and the performance on Jan. 21 
of the Shostakovich Symphony N: 
10. Conrap B. HARRISON 
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Dallas Symphony 
1955-56 Season 


Datias.— The Dallas 
opened its 1955-56 season, under the 
direction of Walter Hendl, on Nov. 
14. The season includes 16 subscrip- 
tion concerts, to take place in the 
McFarlin Memorial Auditorium; a 
tour to 11 southwestern cities; six 
concerts in Fort Worth; eight youth 
concerts; and three commemorative 
concerts, one honoring the 90th birth- 
day of Sibelius, for which Sylvi 
Aarnio, soprano, has been eng: ged. 
The other special concerts will cele- 
brate the Mozart bicentennial, with 
Gyorgy Sandor, pianist, as soloist. 

Guest conductors for the regular 
season will be Sir Thomas Beecham 
and Arthur Bennett Lipkin. Soloists 
to appear with the orchestra include 


Symphony 


Wilhelm Backhaus, Leo Smit, Pietro 
Scarpini, and Istvan Nadas, pianists; 
Nathan Milstein, Jascha  Heifetz, 
Zino Francescatti, and Alfred Breun- 


ing, violinists; 
cellist ; 
Two 


Gregor Piatigorsky, 
and (¢ “hristel Goltz, soprano. 

world premieres are sched- 
uled: a Violin Concerto by Miklos 
Rosza, and the “Rio Grande Suite” 
by Ernst Bacon. Based on the Pulitzer 
Prize nonfiction book “The Rio 
Grande, History of a River”, by Paul 
Horgan, the Bacon work will utilize 
the services of a narrator. Mr. 
Heifetz, who worked closely for sev- 
eral years with the composer, will be 
soloist in the Rosza concerto on Jan. 


15. 


Many Soloists 
In Granada Festival 


GRANADA.—Six concerts were given 
by the Orquesta Nacional of Spain in 
the fourth International Festival of 
Music and Dance in Granada, which 
is assuming more importance each 
year. Ataulfo Argenta, regular con- 
ductor of the Orquesta Nacional, led 
four concerts, offering among other 
works the premieres of Joaquin 
Rodrigo’s “Four Villane icos” and Os- 
car Espla’s “La Pajara Pinta”. With 
the assistance of the Orfeén Donosti- 
arra, a Schubert Mass and Beethoven's 
Ninth Symphony were presented, with 
Elisabeth Schwarzkopf, Erika Wien, 
Erich Witte, and Bernhard 
stedt as soloists. 

Zino Francescatti, violinist; (Gon- 
zalo Soriano, Friedrich Gulda, and 
Robert Casadesus, pianists; Teresa 
Berganza; soprano; and Carl 
Schuricht, conductor, were other par- 
ticipants in the series. 

Franco Caracciolo led the 
sandro Scarlatti Orchestra in 
programs, with Miss 
singing Mozart arias in <« 

Other programs were 
Orféon Donostiarra; Mr. 


Sonner- 


Ales- 
three 
Schwarzkopf 
one of them. 
given by the 
Francescatti 


and Mr. 
kopf and Madeleine Lipatti, pianist ; 
Andres Segovia, guitarist; Mr. Gulda; 


Casadesus; Miss Schwarz- 


and various chamber and 
Spanish artists. 

Among dance groups appearing 
were the Spanish Ballet of Rosario 
and a French Ballet headed by Yvette 
Chauviré and Jean Babilée. 

ANTONIO IGLESIAS 


groups 


Chicago 


serenity, verve. It is remarkable 
how Reiner makes these old clas- 
sics sound ever fresh and youthful. 

On Sunday, Oct. 30 in Cahn Au- 
ditorium, Northwestern University, 
Angel Reyes played the Beethoven 
Violin Concerto in an outstandingly 
successful debut, following his ap- 
pointment as chairman of the string 
department at Northwestern. 

Dushan Vojnovich, a young cellist 
born in Yugoslavia, was heard at 
Fullerton Hall on Oct. 18 in a pro- 
gram featuring the Brahms Sonata 
in E minor, Op. 38. He played the 
notes but did not always succeed in 
conveying the musical import of the 
pieces on his program. 

Orchestra Hall, packed to the 
doors, released its pent-up excite- 
ment in a resounding ovation to 
Emil Gilels, Russian pianist, on his 
first appearance in Chicago on Oct. 
21. After a restrained and delicate 
performance of Mozart’s Sonata in 
B flat, K. 570, he unleashed the full 
force of his formidable technical 
equipment on the Beethoven “Ap- 
passionata”, physically compelling 
and structurally convincing but 
lacking to some degree the sense of 
urgency and depth of feeling re- 
vealed to us by pianists of an earlier 
period. 

The Prokofieff Sonata in A minor, 
Op. 28, No. 3, in one movement, 
which followed the Beethoven had 
its moments of musical felicity, but 
it was in the “Images” of Debussy 
that Mr. Gilels displayed his com- 
mand over the more 


delicate fea- | 


tures of pianism, evoking memories | 


of Gieseking. His virtuosity was 
fully in evidence in the closing 
“Spanish Rhapsody” of Liszt. Mr. 
Gilels will need to be heard a few 
more times before it can be deter- 
mined whether or not he has a dis- 
tinctive musical personality of his 
own. 
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Transcontinental Tour 1955-56 


et Russe de Monte Carlo 


Personal Direction: Coppicus, Schang & Brown 


Mata and Hari and Company 


Musical Director: Lothar Perl 
Personal Direction: Coppicus, Schang & Brown 


Sergei Denham, Director 





Dance Satirists 





Personal Direction: Horace J. Parmelee 





Marina ill Prima Ballerina 


with 2 Solo Dancers & Concert Pianist 
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_VOCAL AND INSTRUMENTAL ATTRACTIONS 


On Tour—Fall 1955 i slid 


. \\ , 
Marie Powers i “The Medium” 
preceded by "The Telephone" 


Double Bill + cier-care Menotti 


Complete Scenery, Costumes, Orchestra 
Personal Direction: Coppicus, Schang & Brown Produced by Lawrence Kanter & Prat! 


American Debut, Fall 1955 
Mantovani and his new music 


The world famous recording maestro 
and his orchestra of 45 


Personal Direction: Coppicus, Schang & Brown 


The Robert Shaw Chorale 


and Orchestra Robert Shaw, Conducto 


Personal Direction: Coppicus, Schang & Brown 





Ist Transcontinental Tour Jan.-Mar. 1956 


Arthur Fiedler & The Boston Pops 


Personal Direction: Judson, O'Neill & Judd Tour Orchestrz 


By Popular Demand—2nd American Tour—Fall 1955 


Obernkirchen Children’s Choit 


Introducers of the International Song Hit “The Happy Wanderer” 
_ Personal Direction: Kurt Weinhold Edith Moeller, Conducto: 


Retum of Virtuos) di Roma 


Renato Fasano, Musical Director 
Personal Direction: Coppicus, Schang & Brown By arr. with A. Morini 


The Paganini Quartet 


Personal Direction: Coppicus, Schang & Brown 


De Paur’s Infantry Chorus 
8th Consecutive Season 
Personal Direction: Coppicus, Schang & Brown Leonard De Paur, Conductor 
New Zealand 


Trapp Family Singers — ‘}Zske 


Dr. F. Wasner, Conductor 


Winte: 
of 1956 


Now Playing 


Personal Direction: Coppicus, Schang & Brown 


The Great American Quartet 


The Men of Song 


Personal Direction: Judson, O'Neill & Judd (with pianist) 


The Carolers Trio 


_ Personal Direction: Judson, O'Neill & Judd 


The Angelaires 


_ Personal Direction: Kurt Weinhold 


Roman Totenberg and his 


Instrumental Ensemble 
Company of Nine 


Jane Wilson, Soprano 
Jonathan Wilson, Tenor 
Eric Carlson, Base 
(with pianist) 


Harp Quintet 


Personal Direction: Kurt Weinhold 


First Transcontinental Tour 1955-56 
The Concertmen & Edmond Karlsrud 


BASS-BARITONE 


Personal Direction: Judson, O'Neill & Judd (10 persons) 


American Debut, | Fall of 1956 


Golden Age Singers of London 


Margaret Field- a Director 
i 


Company of 5 in programs of Elizabethan and other music 
Personal Direction: Coppicus, Schang & Brown 
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CLAUDIO LICIA Steinway Pianos Duo-Pianists 
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a Pianist Soprano Personal Direction 
seers Worth, i _stetey ag Eanes Kurt Weinhold 
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| Baritone Braggiotti Bible ” , 
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Li st ETHEL BARRYMORE Ca Ss el 
| Pianist Colt Baritone 
ae ee Soprano NADINE 
GEORGE aath:ins. nepannigaeemaneem - 
London —, Conner ; 
Bass-Baritone El man | JON aia 
a Violinist | ° 
| Lois eae — - Crain 
Tenor 
Marshall ene Firkusny — 
_ - - | Pianist Della Casa 
ag CARROLL Soprano 
Miller —_ Glenn ae 
rie Violinist Corin 
wessans a Baritone 
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souns Pianist 
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EDWIN 
Lily Pons aan 
Steffe Baritone seme Men u h In 
are ng 7 Metropolitan, San Francisco Operas Violinist 
CAMILLA TOSSY MONA 
Wicks Spivakovsky — Paulee 
so ons ; Violinist Violinist Mezzo-Soprano 
CAMILLA GLADYS LEONARD 
Williams Swarthout Pennario 
Soprano , Mezzo-Soprano Baldscin Piano Pianist 
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Vuteruattoual Successes 


UNITED STATES 


" . . . Pianistically he is well equipped. He has fleet fingers a 
nice control of tonal nuances, and plenty of power and abanc on 
when the situation calls for those qualities. He also commands ti at 
indispensable sense of address without which any amount of mre 
keyboard dexterity is as so much useless baggage . . . A serivus 
musician.” 

LOS ANGELES TIMES 


ENGLAND 


" .. . At Wigmore Hall last night a young Canadian pianist, 
Ray Dudley, proved himself a lively and intelligent musician with 
a robust technique and a good sense of style.” 


LONDON DAILY TELEGRAPH 


CANADA 


. . . Ray Dudley's performance in the sole part of Rachman- 
inoff's C minor Concerto was a triumph of assurance and power, 
of clear articulation and dynamic technique. His playing of the 
long, massive crescendos was admirable." 


TORONTO GLOBE AND MAIL 


Aighlights of Current Season ". .. Ray Dudley is one of the most delightful pianists of them 


New York, Town Hall Recital, December 11, 1955 all, There is variety in his work and spirit and imagination, There 
Toronto Symphony under Pierre Monteux is force and tenderness in him, relentlessness of rhythm and flexi- 


Feure's Getlede and Frenceis’ Concertine bility, wide sweep in any piece's progress and an incredible luxury 
Canadian Broadcasting Corporation Symphony Orchestra of detail, And always he pl ays with freshness, so that even familiar 


Rachmaninoff's Concerto No. 3 ) ; 
Hert sence idecaenetinte ol d Neel works become absorbing to listen to, as if one had not heard them 


Mozart Festival: Concertos K. 414 and K. 449 in many years . . . Cheers indicated the audience loved every 
British Broadcasting Corporation Symphony Orchestra moment of this young Canadian's work." 


First English performance of Maurice Blackburn Piano Concerto 
WINDSOR DAILY ST/R 
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